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The Outlook 


HOSE who believed that the People’s party 
would cut an insignificant figure in the 
coming National election are receiving 
cumulative evidence of their mistake. 
First came the action of the Kansas 
Democrats indorsing both the Presi- 

dential electors and the State ticket of the People’s party. 
Then came the convention of the People’s party in Min- 
nesota, and the rejoicing of the Republicans that it refused 
to make a combination with the Democrats. Fusion was 
rejected here because the delegates of the “ third party” 
persuaded themselves that theirs was certainly the second 
party in the State, and might prove to be the first. In 
Colorado their convention has shown like confidence 
in the strength of their movement. In the South the 
new party is showing not less strength. In Louisiana, 
where the Farmers’ Alliance last spring combined with the 
Anti Lottery Democrats of the cities to elect Governor 
Foster, its convention a week ago proved to be four 
out of five in favor of Weaver. Most striking of all, how- 
ever, was last week’s election in Alabama. The regular 
Democracy carried the State by a majority not to exceed 
twelve thousand against the candidate of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and even this meagre and contested majority 
was secured only through the vote of the Black Belt, where 
the Alliance faction was generally denied inspectors at the 
the polls. Two-thirds of the white counties of the State 
were carried by the “ Alliance Democracy.” What makes 
the position of the regular Democracy the more humiliating 
is that they made white supremacy the one issue of the 
campaign. In the National campaign they may succeed 
better in getting the voters back into line, but their com- 
plete failure in the State campaign proves that the old 
rallying-cries have lost their power. There is no one State 
the People’s party is certain to carry, but there are a good 
many States where it is practically certain to be at least 
second in the race. 


Both in Michigan and in New York the Supreme Courts 
have dealt severe blows to partisan gerrymanders. Un- 
fortunately, the New York Supreme Court is supreme only 
in name, and its decision may be appealed from, first to the 
, General Term, and finally to the Court of Appeals. The 
~ Michigan decision, however, is final, and, since it is non- 
partisan both as regards the composition of the Court and 
the effect of its ruling, will have great influence upon sub- 
sequent cases in other States. The Michigan Court not 
only decided the reapportionment act of the last (Demo- 
cratic) Legislature unconstitutional, but also that of the 
(Republican) Legislature of 1885, though three elections 
were held under it. As regards the act of the last Legis- 
lature, the Court found that eight Senatorial districts con- 
tained an aggregate population of 695,000 people, while 
eight others contained but 349,000. Inasmuch as the 
small districts were in some instances made by divid- 
ing counties, while one of the large districts was made 
up by joining together eight counties, the division was 


manifestly in violation of the “ equity ” required. by the 
Constitution. The Court recognizes that districts can- 
not be divided with mathematical exactness, but insists 
that the constitutional permission to legislators to exercise 
“an honest and fair discretion, so as to preserve as far as 
may be equality of representation,” cannot be construed 
into permission to give toa less number of people a larger 
representation than is given to a greater number of p2zople. 
The fact that a constitutional requirement of equity can 
be so equitably determined by a court inspires hope that, 
when the public conscience is thoroughly a-oused, courts 
everywhere will be authorized and compelled to overthrow 
reapportionment acts which give to either party a palpably 
unnecessary partisan advantage. The New York decision 
follows similar lines, but has less importance from the fact 
that it is rendered by a single Republican judge, overthrow- 
ing the act of a Democratic Legislature, and assigning as 
one of the reasons for the law’s unconstitutionality an anti- 
quated provision of the State Constitution that negroes not 
taxed shall be excluded in finding the basis for the appor- 
tionment. The change in the Federal Constitution may 
have rendered this clause of the State Constitution itself 
unconstitutional. 

For the present at least, Archbishop Ireland’s plan of 
amalgamating parochial and public schools in his Minne- 
sota diocese has been abandoned at Stillwater, though 
continued at Faribault. At Faribault there is no ward 
system, so that the Catholic children from all parts of the 
city can attend school at their old building and be taught 
by their old teachers. At Stillwater, on the other hand, 
there is a ward system, and the rules of the Board of Edu- 
cation require that the children in each ward shall attend 
the school of that ward. This necessitated the transfer of 
Catholic scholars to schools taught by Protestants, and the 
transfer of Catholic teachers to schools where most of the 
pupils were Protestants. Inasmuch as the Catholic teachers 
retained the uniforms of their religious orders, Protestant 
parents objected to the indirect religious influence exerted 
by them. The result was that all the Protestant children were 
withdrawn from the schools taught by Catholics. Neither 
the Board of Education nor the officials of the Catholic 
parish wished to continue the arrangement for another year. 
There was some talk of closing the parochial school 
permanently, and the Board of Education was quite ready 
to erect new school buildings for the accommodation of the 
Catholic pupils. But the action of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence recommending that each parish should maintain its 
own schools made the Catholics decide to return to the old 
plan for another year. The idea of amalgamation has not, 
however, been definitely abandoned, but it is not likely to 
be carried through successfully so long as either party insists 
that the teaching in any of the schools during school hours 
shall have a character essentially Catholic or essentially 
Protestant. So long as the schools have in any way a 
denominational character they are not public schools and 
are not entitled to the receipt of public money. Unfor- 
tunately for the prospects of harmony, the Minnesota 
Democrats, at the instance of the German Lutherans and. 
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the German Catholics who disapprove Archbishop Ireland’s 
Americanism, have followed the example of their fellow- 
partisans in Wisconsin and have adopted a platform con- 
demning public supervision of parochial schools. The bring- 
ing of church issues into the political campaign is certain to 
postpone the settlement of the parochial school question 
on a basis satisfactory to both Catholics and Protestants. 

The Carnegie Company gained steadily in its contest 
last week. No matter what the strikers might do to dis- 
own responsibility for the deed of Berkman, they could 
not regain the popular sympathy which that act turned 
againstthem. In consequence of this loss of sympathy 
non union men began to enlist more readily in the service 
of the Carnegies, and then the workmen who had struck 
out of sympathy at the other mills began to waver and turn 
back. The strike at the Duquesne Mills in Pittsburg col- 
lapsed completely, and the union men, after, in their des- 
peration, violating the law of the State and of their own 
order by mobbing those who first returned to work, in the 
end followed their example. Here again they lost in pub- 
lic sympathy, and lost more justly than through the as- 
sault of Berkman. The leaders of the Duquesne mob were 
promptly arrested at the instance of the Company. Mean- 
while the strikers at Homestead retaliated upon the Carnegie 
Company for the earlier arrests by swearing out warrants 
against its officers and against a number of the Pinker- 
tons, charging them with the murder of the strikers killed 
on the morning of July 6. All those arrested were imme- 
‘diately admitted to bail. The only event of the week at all 
favorable to .the strikers was the progress of a movement 
‘within the Knights of Labor and the Federation of Labor 
to raise funds for the strikers and boycott the product of 
the Carnegie Company so long as it locks out the union. 

The new English Parliament assembled on Thursday of 
last week, and its sessions were opened with all the usual 
antiquated and somewhat ridiculous ceremonies. Several 
days are always consumed in administering the oaths, and 
it is expected that the impending struggle between the 
two parties will not begin before the middle of this week: 
Mr. Gladstone, who is entirely recovered from his slight 
illness, was greeted by the London populace with the most 
intense enthusiasm. Sir Arthur Wellesley Peel was again 
chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, the office 
never being treated as a party position. It is understood 
that Mr. John Morley will accept the position of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland under Mr. Gladstone, and it is prob- 
able that Sir William Vernon Harcourt will be made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Earl of Rosebery 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Irish members 
seem satisfied that there is no plan to push the Home Rule 
issue to one side, and their belief accords with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expressed intentions. The Queen’s speech was 
read on Monday, and was chiefly notable for its strong 
hint that a short session is desirable. This, as coming 
virtually from Lord Salisbury, was greeted with derision 
by the Liberals. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in a temperate but 
plain-spoken address, declared that the Irish members 
would or would not support Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill according as it was or was not framed to their satis- 
faction. There is thought to be political significance 
in the fact that simultaneously with the assembling of 
Parliament Russian troops have taken a forward step in 
the region of the Pamir. If the reports from India are 
well founded, Russia is again making a decidedly aggres- 
sive move in this region, and has seized on territory 
properly belonging to Afghanistan and Chinese Turkistan. 
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There are even rumors that fighting has taken place. Lord 
Salisbury has already addressed a letter to the Russian 
Government asking an explanation of this step, and Mr. 
Gladstone will find a foreign complication impending as 
he assumes office. 

For various reasons, this year’s movement of gold from 
this country to Europe has been unusually prolonged. 
Last year the shipments practically ceased in June ; this 
year they have continued well into the month of Au- 
gust. There was for a time a foolish attempt to accuse 
the exporting bankers of collusion with foreigners to de- 
plete our gold reserve ; but so far was this from the truth, 
that in the last few weeks these very bankers have been 
doing their best to avert the necessity of gold shipments. 
The market was unfavorable to such efforts, and a week 
of industrious labor to get bills of exchange enough to 
satisfy the foreign demand was followed, lately, by the 
shipment in a lump of four millions gold. Last week 
the situation remained such that a million more gold had 
to be exported. The movement had created much uneasi- 
ness among local financiers, chiefly because of the lowness 
of the gold reserve in the United States Treasury. The 
bullion engaged for shipment was in the main drawn from 
the Treasury in exchange for gold certificates, but more 
lately an increased proportion has been taken out on pres- 
entation of other Treasury notes which the Government 
redeems on request in gold. The fear naturally arose that 
very soon the Treasury's “free gold” would be exhausted, 
and the picture presented of the Government forced either to 
trench upon its $100,000,000 reserve against United States 
notes, or to sell bonds to get gold. There was a dispute 
between Secretary Foster and the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee as to which expedient would be proper ; the Com- 
mittee’s majority reporting that the $100,000,000 reserve 
must be held intact for redemption purposes, while the 
Secretary protested that it is merely an item in the Treas- 
ury’s available funds, and may be used as such. However 
this might be decided, it is clear that a resort to either 
expedient would create a good deal of alarm here and tend 
to disturb confidence abroad. The banking community 
discussed the emergency with great eagerness, and there 
were finally suggested two measures which their authors 
declared would check the export of gold. 

The first of these obstructive measures consisted in an 
effort to stop the payment of gold certificates by the 
banks to depositors who wished to get gold for export. 
But if such course of action were adopted—and it is not 
at all clear that it was—the result could only be the shift- 
ing of a vexatious problem on to the shoulders of the 
United States Treasury. Although the redemption in gold 
of Treasury notes other than gold certificates is left 
by law to the option of the Secretary, it is the expressed 
policy of the Government to maintain gold and silver on 
a parity, and nothing could better serve to defeat such a 
purpose than to refuse redemption of the notes in gold 
when gold was asked for. Secretary Foster wisely recog- 
nized this fact, and announced that there would be no dis- 
crimination at the Treasury. Meantime the bankers were 
experimenting with another panacea. Some of them 
argued that if interest rates in New York could be forcibly 
advanced, there would be no profit in taking gold for 
export, and that the rates could be put up if enough bank- 
ers would combine to withdraw money from the loan 
market. It is pitiful to have to record that this childish 
performance was actually undertaken by several of the 
most powerful banks in New York City. It did have 
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some results. In a single week (that ending July 16) the 
aggregate loans of the New York Clearing-House banks 
decreased nearly $10,000,000. On one day the rate for 
call loans, ruling nominally at 1% per cent., went up to 5s. 
But these were not the only results. Borrowers, after 
some personal inconvenience, readily obtained their money 
at other banks, and at the first whisper of a scheme to 
advance interest rates money came rushing into New York 
from every surrounding city. In the very week when city 
loans were thus contracted, the supply of loanable funds 
held by the New York banks increased three millions. 
The next week they were three millions larger. Interest 
rates went lower than ever, and not the slightest influence 
was apparent on the gold export movement. The money 
market, in short, was worse off than it had been before. 
The moral of all this is, first, that the rate of interest is 
something beyond permanent manipulation, and, second, 
that gold exports are not an arbitrary movement forced by 
interested foreigners, but a transaction growing out of the 
operations of international finance. To stop them by such 
expedients as have just been described is an experiment 
worthy of Mrs. Partington with the Atlantic Ocean. As 
we have repeatedly pointed out, Europe’s demand for gold 
during the past twenty years has increased much more 
rapidly than the supply of gold from the mines. The ex- 
ceptional demand this year may be due to the probability 
tha‘ Austria may join the procession of countries that have 
discarded silver and entered into that scramble for gold 
which enhances the value of the unit in which debts are 
measured. 


The “ Nation ” gives an admirable editorial synopsis of 
a recent paper by Professor Herrmann Grimm, of the 
University of Berlin, which is significant of a great change 
in German feeling with regard to the higher education of 
women. Not long ago the Government, in order to secure 
a consensus of academic opinion upon the expediency of 
admitting women to university lectures, required each uni- 
versity to state its position. Several of the universities, 
incluling Gottingen, have expressed themselves as favor- 
able to the admission of women, and Professor Herrmann 
Grimm, who is perhaps the foremost man of letters, in the 
old sense, now left in Germany, embodies his conclusions 
in an article in the Berlin “ National-Zeitung.” He com- 
ments on the opinion heretofore held in Germany that 
women are incapable of the thorough study and training 
which has always been exacted from boys, and confesses 
that he himself has shared that opinion. Indeed, German 
women have shared it. He notes, however, that in other 
countries people look at this matter very differently, and 
that both in England and in the United States co-educa- 
tion is recognized, and the possibility of the highest training 
of women unquestioned. He points out two objections to 
the admission of women to university lectures : the fear that 
in some occult way their presence will affect the young 
men unfavorably, and the intellectual difference between 
the sexes in the matter of receptivity, which would make it 
difficult for a teacher to regard himself as speaking to 
a homogeneous audience. Professor Grimm holds the old- 
fashioned views with regard to the different reasoning powers 
of men and women, but he does not believe that womanly 
intuition or keener perception will be lost by application 
to severe studies. He does not believe in compelling uni- 
versity professors to admit women, but, on the other hand, 
he does not believe in preventing them from admitting 
them if they choose. He would leave the matter, appar- 
ently, to individual discretion ; until the State opens sepa- 
rate institutions for women, there is perfect propriety in 
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asking the existing institutions to open their doors to all 
women who are properly qualified to enter as students. 
Professor Grimm emphasizes the contrast between the 
position of German women engaged in intellectual pursuits 
and the position of women in other countries in the same 
pursuits, and he says that some trained women of his 
acquaintance in Germany have apologized for having done 
good literary or scholarly work, as if there were some- 
thing discreditable attached to it. This feeling of inferi- 
ority, cherished by men and accepted so far by women, 
not only holds women back from many fields which they 
might occupy, but narrows the home life by the exclusion 
of common intellectual interests. 

In comparison with this evidence of advance in German 
ideas our readers may like to see a summary of an ex- 
tremely conservative English view on the relation of sex 
to education. At an anniversary of the Medical Society 
of London held recently, Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
F.R.S., affirmed that the differences between the intel- 
lects of men and women were real and deeply founded in 
structure. He selected three points for special elucida- 
tion—the actual weight of the brain in the two sexes, the 
specific gravity of the two chief structures—the gray matter 
and the white of which it is composed—and the manner in 
which blood is distributed to its different parts. He as- 
serted that woman’s brain is |lighter than that of man, 
not only absolutely, but relatively to the respective statures 
and weights of the two sexes; that the specific gravity of 
parts of woman’s brain is less than that of corresponding 
parts of man’s; and that the blood supply, which in the 
latter is directed more towards the portions which are con- 
cerned in volition, cognition, and ideo-motor processes, 
is in the former more directed towards portions which 
are mainly concerned in the discharge of sensory functions. 
From these facts Dr. Browne argued for the necessity of 
taking such structural differences into account in the con- 
duct of education. While disclaiming any intention of 
bringing a wholesale indictment against high schools for 
girls, he nevertheless held that some of their methods were 
capable of leading to great evils, especially when not con- 
trolled by a judicious and sympathetic mistress. It would 
be very easy to adduce other arguments drawn from the Eng- 
lish universities, colleges, and high schools for girls, which 
would go far to controvert Dr. Browne’s argument. And 
it is even possible to admit the truth of much of what he 
said without at all contradicting Professor Grimm’s mod- 
erate and reasonable statement. 


All the great telescopes of the world are just now 
directed at the planet Mars. This planet was on Thursday 
of last week nearer the earth than it has been for fifteen 
years, or than it will be for fifteen years more. Astrono- 
mers are amused at the flood of speculation and romance 
which some of the daily papers have woven about the sub- 
ject. To read them one would believe that there was 
almost certain proof that Mars was inhabited. As a matter 
of fact, what we do know is that Mars has an atmosphere 
resembling our own ; that probably, though not absolutely 
certainly, certain dark patches on its surface are water, and 
the reddish portions land; it is also probable, though not 
certain, that white patches near the poles are composed of 
snow, as these patches increase or decrease in extent as 
the planet approaches or goes further from the sun. The 
much-talked-of “canals” are simply a series of dark lines 
crossing what is supposed to be land, and which may be 
or may not be watercourses; the romantic theory of an 
Italian astronomer that these lines are canals formed by 
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human labor has of course no evidence whatever to sustain 
it. At the last near approach of Mars the great discovery 
was made of two moons, hitherto unsuspected. These are, 
we believe, the smallest bodies to be seen anywhere in the 
firmament; the smaller is only about eight miles in diame- 
ter, is distant from Mars by only four thousand miles, and 
revolves about the planet three times in one of our days. 
The astronomers at the Lick Observatory and elsewhere 
are making the closest and most continuous effort to 
obtain at this favorable opportunity improved maps and 
photographs of the planet. 


GENERAL News.—Wednesday of last week was the 
four hundredth anniversary of the day upon which Colum- 
bus sailed from Palos on his voyage which resulted in the 
discovery of America; the event was commemorated at 
Palos with interesting ceremonies; at the hour at which 
Columbus set sail, a vessel built to closely resemble his 
Santa Maria sailed out of the harbor of Palos, accompanied 
by a great fleet of Spanish vessels. This ship will be 
brought to this country in October. Several persons 
have been condemned to death and others imprisoned in 
Bulgaria on the charge of killing Dr. Beltcheff and of con- 
spiring to assassinate M. Stambuloff ; there has also been 
published a correspondence which seems to involve the 
Russian Government or its representatives in the plot. 
Great Britain has decided to use Pago-Pago, in the island 
of Tutuila, as a coaling station; by some of our own diplo- 
matists it is claimed that the United States has acquired 
rights at this station. Congress adjourned on Friday of 
last week, after passing a direct appropriation of $2,500,- 
ooo for the Chicago World’s Fair. The strike in the 
building trades in this city has broken down;; it is esti- 
mated that the strikers lost eight or nine million dollars 


in wages, 
Edward Everett Hale 


We cannot all be great men, but we can all make good 
use of ourselves. Indeed, it would not be a very bad 
description of genius to describe it as a capacity to make 
full use of one’s own capacities. More men fail because 
they do not know how to use their power than because 
they have no power to use. Light on the question how to 
make the best use of one’s self is light on one of the most 
important questions which any man ever has occasion to 
consider. There are few men in America more competent 
to throw light on this question than is Edward Everett 
Hale. The critic might contend that there are other 
preachers as eminent, other story-writers as interesting, 
other essayists as instructive, other platform speakers as 
eloquent, other philanthropists as practically wise, other 
journalists as truly in touch with the times; but it would 
not be easy to find another man who has done so many 
things well, and has won honors as great and as deserved 
in so many departments. 

In this week’s issue of The Christian Union, Mr. Hale, 
at our request, tells our readers something of the secret of 
his own capacity. He tells how he has made use of 
himself, and, as it is not easy to find any other man in 
America who has made better use of himself than has 
Edward Everett Hale, his article deserves especial atten- 
tion and careful reading, which we have no doubt it will 
receive. 

All men cannot employ to equal advantage the same 
method. Mr. Hale’s method might fit his neighbor as ill 
as Mr. Hale’s coat would fithim; but the principles which 
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underlie Mr, Hale’s method are of universal application. 
Each reader must learn to apply these principles in his own 
case, but there is no reader who cannot enhance his work- 
ing capacity by apprehending and applying the principles 
upon which Edward Everett Hale has worked. 


* 


Political Progress in France 


It is the unexpected which always happens in France, 
and he wouid be a rash prophet who would venture to pre- 
dict the course of affairs in that country; but, in spite of 
an apparent readiness to drop old methods and take up 
new ones, the French people have unquestionably a great 
basis of stability and character. Their history for the past 
twenty years has been a revelation of moral and industrial 
force unsuspected by all save the few who knew France 
intimately. It is impossible to do justice to the French 
people without taking into account the peculiar vicissitudes 
and experiences through which they have passed during 
the past twocenturies. An English-speaking people, inher- 
iting the invaluable political education which lies back of 
constitutions and laws in this country and England, cannot 
exercise too much forbearance and intelligence in dealing 
with the brilliant, versatile, and forcible people who, 
through force of circumstances, missed this education. 
There is now every reason to believe that republicanism 
has laid a permanent foundation in France, and that, sub- 
ject to such modifications as time inevitably brings, the 
Republic is to be the settled and permanent government of 
France. The story of the last five years is a story of 
steady consolidation and steady gain in popular influence. 
The Republic has lacked, it is true, the brilliancy of the 
Monarchy. It has not, in its personnel or in its policy of 
late years, captured the imagination of France, nor has it 
known how to use the social instinct of the French which 
has long made society so great a factor in French political 
history; but, despite these evident disadvantages and 
deficiencies, the Republic has commended itself to the 
French people as representing the popular will. 

The conservative and the radical elements still exist and 
will always exist in France, and the Government has been 
swinging of late distinctly toward the radical side ; but this 
radicalism has not gone to any dangerous excess, nor is 
there any likelihood that it will go far enough to disturb 
the equilibrium of the Republic. The great thing that 
has been needed in France is the very thing which seems 
now to have been secured—the combination of flexibility 
with permanency. Heretofore governments have possessed 
flexibility, but they have not possessed permanency. Ifa 
ministry began to move in the direction of radicalism, it 
meant, sooner or later, a modification of the very structure 
and form of the government. To-day it seems to be the 
normal swinging of the pendulum between the two poles 
of political action, the vibration of an administration from 
one party to the other, as in this country. It does not 
seem to involve any modification of the government itself. 
The Republic appears, in other words, to be established 
beyond the power of political parties to convert it into a 
monarchy, a military despotism, or the rule of the mob. 
The best evidence of this is seen in the formal surrender 
of the monarchical parties. When the Republic was 
established, there were three such parties in France—the 
Legitimists, the Orleanists, and the Bonapartists; and 
these parties have, from time to time, temporarily united 
their forces. Their very existence was a denial of the 
supremacy of the Republic, a protest against its existence, 
and a continual declaration of fundamental hostility. But 
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election after election has passed and cabinet crises have 
succeeded each other in swift succession, and all the while, 
both at the polls and in the Chambers, the Republic has 
gained strength. 

The Monarchists have endeavored in vain to sustain a 
losing cause. They have seized upon one pretext after 
another, basing the ground of their opposition to the Gov- 
ernment chiefly on Catholicism, and they have been com- 
pelled in each instance to move off the ground which they 
had occupied. Last of all, among other political misfor- 
tunes, was the definite action of the Pope announcing the 
acceptability of the Republic to the Church. This mo- 
mentous declaration, fully recorded in these columns at 
the time of its announcement, deprived the Monarchist 
party of its reason for existence. A few Monarchists have 
endeavored to find a way of fighting the Republic and 
obeying the Pope, but without avail. The party is broken 
up, the leaders have withdrawn, and the Republic stands 
supreme, with only a constitutional opposition. This is a 
great and notable gain, which may be jeopardized in the 
future, as in the past, by hasty action, by those whirlwinds 
of passion which seem to sweep over France, or by the 
idealization of some individual as representative of the 
higher spirit and ideals of France, as in the case of Gen- 
eral Boulanger; but every month that passes is a month 
gained for political education, and political education is the 
one thing which the French people have needed in order 
to work out their political problems by peaceful evolution. 
That education they now seem to be rapidly acquiring, and 
the growing harmony between the Republic and the people 
who have established it is one of the sigas of that moral 
regeneration of France which, in spite of some adverse 
indications at Paris and in French fiction, is to be noted 
as one of the most encouraging features of contemporary 


life. 
The Evolution of Liberty 


Evolution is progress; but it is more than progress. 
Itis a particular law of progress, according to which the 
superior is developed out of the inferior, the higher out of 
the lower ; according to which every stage of life is itself 
a preparation, and a necessary preparation, for a further 
and higher stage. Evolution is a solyent of many myste- 
ries, an answer to many riddles, and an interpreter of 
epochs and opportunities. It shows the relations of suc- 
cessive ages to each other, helps to explain how chaos not 
only precedes but prepares for creation, brings a divine 
order out of an apparent diabolic disorder, resolves dis- 
cords into harmonies, and shows the student the meaning 
of his own age by interpreting its relation to the ages 
which preceded. 

When thus interpreted, the divine meaning and purpose 
_ of our epoch is made clear. 

Jesus said to his disciples: “ Be not ye called rabbi, 
for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren ; 
and call no man your father upon the earth, for one is 
your Father, which is in heaven; neither be ye called 
masters, for one is your Master, even Christ.” In this 
statement are three principles: First, there is one divine 
Lord and King and Master. Second, because there is 
one divine King and Lord and Master, you are not to 
' recognize mastership in men; you are not to bow the 
knee to a pope; not to yield the responsibility and the 
liberty of your life to a king. Third, brotherhood: All ye 
are brethren. In the sixteen centuries that preceded the 


founding of this Republic the first truth was wrought into 
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the consciousness of Europe—There is one God, one 
Master. Paganism was polytheism, and polytheism was 
political and social chaos; Romanism was unity—one 
God, one Church, one loyalty, one religion. In the Ref- 
ormation, and in the revolutions which followed the Refor- 
mation, there came the second truth—Call no man master. 
The Reformation was a throwing off of the ecclesiastical 
yoke ; and when men had won their right to think in relig- 
ion, they demanded their right to think and act in politics, 
and the Revolution in Europe followed the Reformation 
as day follows dawn. 

There still remains the third great truth to be learned 
in the school of Divine Providence, and taught the nations 
of the earth—All ye are brethren. And this Nation 
has a great mission and a great opportunity given to it to 
learn itself and to teach the nations of the world this 
great and final lesson in Christ’s kingdom—the brother- 
hood of man. Other peoples have been bound together by 
a race unity: the Jews by their Hebrew blood, the Romans 
by their Roman blood, the Greeks by their Greek blood. 
But there is no unity of blood in this country, into which 
God has called representatives of all the nations of the 
earth. Men have been united by a common tradition and 
history. We have no common past—Pole, Italian, Hun- 
garian, Frenchman, Englishman, each with his own tradi- 
tion. Men have been joined together by a common lan- 
guage, and the common sympathies and fellowships which 
flow through a common language.- By and by we shall get 
a common language in this country. But to-day it is said 
that New York is the greatest German city in the world, 
and that more German dialects are spoken in the city of 
New York than in any city in Germany. Men have been 
united together by religious considerations; by a common 
creed. There is no common creed in America. We are 
not a Roman Catholic nation, like Italy; not a Protestant 
nation, like Great Britain. We are a nation neither Prot- 
estant nor Roman Catholic, orthodox nor unorthodox. 
The Nation as a Nation has no creed, no common religious 
symbol, unless it be simply belief in God and in the im- 
mortality of the soul, In other nations, men have been 
joined together by a common class interest; but there are 
no caste ties to bind us together in America. America is 
like a pot on the fire, the water all a-boiling, and the bot- 
tom rises to the top and the top drops to the bottom; no 
one can tell whereabouts he and his family will be to-mor- 
row. In other nations men have been bound together by 
external bonds. France, Italy, Germany, Russia, maintain 
standing armies, nominally to guard their nation against - 
foreign foes, really not less to keep the common people in 
subjection. There are no such bonds that bind us 
together. America is an unhooped barrel—if it is a barrel 
at all. If unity is to be secured by binding men together 
by external bonds, America is without unity. And yet we 
are one ; for it is ours to show that it is possible for men 
to bind themselves together by a common sympathy and a 
common fellowship—that there is a truer, nobler, diviner 
unity than the world has ever seen. 

All our great National problems have been problems of 
brotherhood. What was the problem that confronted the 
colonists after the American Revolution except a problem 
of brotherhood—how to fuse these colonies together in one 
Nation and under one Constitution ? What was the prob- 
lem presented by slavery except a problem of brotherhood— 
the duty of a higher race to a subject race? What is the 
Indian problem except a problem of brotherhood—the 
duty of the Anglo-Saxon race to the aboriginal race? 
What is the temperance problem except a problem of 
brotherhood? What is the labor problem but a problem 
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of brotherhood? What are the questions of finance and 
free trade and tariff and force bill but questions of brother- 
hood? How shall we, fifty, sixty millions of people, soon 
to be a hundred millions of people, without a common 
creed, without a common history, without a common tradi- 
tion, without a common language, and without external 
bonds to hold us together—how shall we live in unity, 
acknowledging one Lord and Master, no other, and every 
other man a brother? How shall brotherhood be solved 
in the destiny and history of the race? 

The Middle Ages solved the problem of unity; the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the problem of liberty; 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are to solve the 
problem of brotherhood. Be it ours not to fight the battles 
of the past, but to solve the problems of the present and 


the future. 


Anti-Cigarette Legislation 


A few months ago a correspondent of The Christian 
Union was in Tennessee. He was being driven in a 
buggy to his destination from the railway, when the 
driver, a boy of some seventeen or eighteen years, drew 
up in front of a tobacco-shop and asked his passenger to 
please go in and buy him a package of cigarettes. Being 
surprised at such a demand, our correspondent asked an 
explanation, and learned that it is an offense against the 
laws of the State of Tennessee to sell cigarettes to a 
minor, the fine being ten dollars for each offense. Our 
correspondent asked if this law was not evaded, and was 
informed by the young man that nothing was easier: he 
either got an older friend to buy his cigarettes, or bought 
tobacco and made them himself. There was no law 
against selling cigars to a minor ; cigarettes only were pro- 
hibited. If he asked for cut tobacco, some dealers were 
particular enough to ask to see his pipe, so that he some- 
times carried one to show, but never used it. 

Legislation against the cigarette has been enacted in 
many States in the Union, and a bill is now before Con- 
gress. In answer to many petitions, the Chairman of the 
Civic Committee on Epidemic Diseases has made a report 
recommending the prohibition of the importation of foreign 
cigarettes, and of the sale of cigarettes in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories. Everybody will sympa- 
thize with the attempt to stamp out the smoking of the 
cigarette ; but it must not be forgotten that the real trouble 
with the cigarette is not its form or its name, but the 
tobacco which it contains. There has been a crusade 
against it as if it were a special evil, and as if all other 
tobacco were innocent. No doubt the cigarette is often 
worse than tobacco in other forms, for the real difficulty 
with the cigarette is the facility that it affords for excessive 
smoking, and for the use of tobacco by boys. This is the 
direction in which the cigarette is pernicious—not because 
it is a cigarette, but because it contains tobacco. No boy 
should ever use tobacco. Whatever may be said with 
reference to the use of tobacco by adults, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion among all men who have intelligence 
upon the subject that the use of tobacco by boys is never 
otherwise than injurious. The cigarette is the enemy of 
the boy, because it gives him the opportunity of smoking 
something easily concealed and inexpensive. Its very 
form seems to be a temptation to him; and the cigarette 
is also a temptation to the mature man, because it deludes 
him into the belief that he is using very little tobacco 
when he may be using a great deal too much. 

Some years ago The Christian Union, noticing the out- 
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cry against adulterated liquors and the pleas of whisky 
manufacturers that if yeu only drank fure whisky you 
were all right, employed a well-known chemist to procure 
samples of the liquors sold in the different saloons of 
this city, both on the East and West sides, among the 
poorer classes and in the more pretentious and fashion- 
able saloons. The result showed the presence of no in- 
jurious adulterant; in fact, the only adulteration worth 
mentioning was the diluting of the liquor with water, which 
was certainly no disadvantage to the health of the con- 
sumer. We showed in this case that it is the a/coho/ in 
the liquor, whatever its flavor or name, that produces the 
effect and the attendant misery. So it is with tobacco. 
The agitation and the legislation against the cigarette are 
all well enough so far as they go, but they must not divert 
public attention from the fact that it is the tobacco in the 
cigarette that is injurious, and not the cigarette itself. It 
is inconsistent to prohibit the sale of cigarettes to minors 
and allow them to buy tobacco in other forms. | 


Some Stray: Letters 
To a Perplexed Minister 


You do not agree with your Church in some particulars. 
Shall you notify the authorities in your denomination—bishop, 
committee, whatever it may be—and leave? or shall you stay in 
the Church, and go on with your preaching? That is the ques- 
tion you address me, with sundry variations. I get such a letter 
about once a quarter. Two such are lying on my desk now 
in a great pile of unanswered and half-answered letters. So I 
judge that you are one of a multitude. Indeed, I suppose that 
probably at least half the best educated and most intelligent minis- 
ters of our day in every denomination, from the Roman Catholic 
to the Congregational, have something of this perplexity. For the 
methods of education have changed. It is no longer the effort 
of any first-class school or education to furnish its students with 
ready-made thoughts. Even our theological schools, the best of 
them, have undergone a revolution within the last quarter- 
century, and are trying to teach their students to think for them- 
selves, not to take in job lots the thoughts of others to dispose 
later at retail. Democracy develops a disregard for tradition 
that is sometimes healthy and sometimes not, and an individual- 
ism in thought as in action. This is the Zeztgeist, and there is 
no escaping from it. To answer your question, therefore, is to 
answer the questions of a great many thousands of young men in 
the pulpit like-minded with yourself. 

And my answer to your problem is very simple, as my judg- 
ment is very clear. It is not your business to announce to the 
Church authorities the supposed variances in your views from 
those which you suppose them toentertain. Your business is to 
go right on preaching the Gospel as you understand it, and 
leave them to find out if there be any variation. Let them 
take the initiative. Just now men who would be quite unable 
to secure a vote in their respective churches disciplining or 
discrediting their brethren for variations from old views are 
making quite a pressure to induce young men, who are rightly 
Sensitive on points of honor, to resign, and so discipline and 
discredit themselves. Executions are not popular; so they are 
endeavoring to make the heretics perform hari-kari on them- 
selves. It is the last effort to forbid progress within the 
Church. It is not likely to be successful. Do not you, my 
young and sensitive friend, help it on. 

The example of Christ is a good one for you to follow. He 
knew that his teaching would revolutionize Judaism. He went 
on preaching in the synagogues, and in the very Temple itself. 
He never excommunicated himself; he left the Jews to do the 
excommunicating. Paul followed the Master’s example. He 


remained a Jew to the end of his life, and preached in the syn- 
agogues whenever he could get a hearing. Luther remained 
Roman Catholic till the Roman Catholic Church turned him out. 
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Wesley was always a Churchman, so far as other Churchmen 
would allow him. These are excellent examples to follow. 
Stay right where you are. Preach the truth; let it adjust itself 
to old systems or remain unadjusted, as may happen. And let 
* other people find out whether you agree with them and their 
creeds or no. By leaving them you disfellowship them. Let 
them do all the disfellowshipping. 

In doing this, however, bear in mind what is the function of 
preaching. It is not to build up one system of theology or to 
destroy another system. It is to make men. Do not exhibit 
your theology, but use it. Do not preach your unbeliefs, but 
your beliefs. Attack no man’s creed; simply employ your own 
creed in making better men and women. If you pursue this 
course, avoid polemics, lay aside the ambition to be a theological 
reformer for the nobler ambition to be a preacher of righteous- 
ness, you may, after all, be astonished to find that your agree- 
ments with your brethren are more radical and your disagree- 
ments more superficial than either they or you had thought. 


& 
The Spectator 


The point of view of the Three Tailors of Tooley Street— 
“ We, the ‘people of England ”—is one which is not confined 
to the sartorial profession. It comes as a natural heritage to 
every one, and must be continually striven against if one is 
desirous of seeing himself and his fellow-creatures in true per- 
spective. Perhaps the reader is one of the fortunate twenty 
score who constitute New York “society ;” if so, he is accus- 
tomed to think of “ New York” as being composed of himself 
and the high-bred and fashionable folk of his acquaintance. 
Or, if he belongs to the wider cult of professional people, 
his idea of “ the average New Yorker” is apt to be that of a 
pretty successful, intelligent fellow who*hasn’t had quite as 
many advantages or quite as good breeding as has the individ- 
ual who weighs him in the balance, but who still belongs to the 
same class. The Spectator knows no better corrective for this 
particular form of insularity than a circumnavigation of the city 
in a Belt Line horse-car. This takes one right away from the 
exclusive circles and among the homes of the people of the 
city. The people of New York do not live on the streets which 
the novel-reading public knows of. The “ Fifth Avenue” and 
“Murray Hill” people are only an infinitesimal fraction of New 
York’s population. Get into that car where the busiest street in 
the city—West Street—turns into Tenth Avenue. Glance at the 
streets that you rapidly cross. Miles and miles of five and six 
story tenements stretch away from the river, lining the streets 
on either side till the eye grows weary and the heart sick of the 
dismal monotony. There live the people of New York. They 
swarm on the sidewalks, sit on the doorsteps, overrun the yards 
and courts. Tenth Avenue seems interminable, but you finally 
leave it, with its still apparently endless array of small stores 
under tall tenements, and cross over to the East Side, there to 
repeat your experience, with a difference in the physiognomy 
and the pronunciation of the inhabitants, and with a further 
depth of squalor for your side views. One can scarcely take 
this trip without revising his ideas as to the “average New 
Yorker,” and coming to the conclusion that this great center 
of civilization is a sandwich composed of a very thin slice of 
wealth and luxury between two great slabs of poverty and dirt. 


An hour’s ride through these homes of New York not only 
opens one’s eyes to the status of the great multitudes in our cities, 
but it makes one wild for a breath of clean, pure air. And as we 
leave the residence region and come into that of dry docks and 
ship-chandlers and bonded warehouses, the Spectator is tempted 
to drop for a moment his chosen réle and assume that of the 
sociologist, and to ask himself the question, “ What is all this 
for? Does this kind of civilization pay ?—this civilization that 
crowds these hundreds of thousands of people into these dull, 
close, dirty, ill-smelling streets? Was not Manhattan Island 
serving a nobler purpose when it was covered with verdure and 
formed the hunting-ground of a few score naked savages who 
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had room to live and air to breathe and health to enjoy their sim- 
ple life ?”” And the Spectator bethought himself of the once 
happy South Sea Islands, where life was a picnic, with dancing, 
feasting, and bathing in the surf for the most serious pursuits 
of the care-free, happy natives; where there were no shrieking 
seven-o’clock whistles for the workers, no dull routine for the 
daylight hours, no stunting factory toil for the boys and girls, 
no eternal grind of work and duty, no hateful dirty streets of 
stone and brick, without a green growing thing to be seen; and 
where life went on easily, with an eager zest for every simple 
pleasure, and a fine wholesome joy in living. Why not make 
this our ideal ? 


And then the Spectator remembered a remark of Mr. 
Beecher’s, to the effect that no people had ever amounted to 
much who had not been under the necessity of gathering fuel 
and food in summer to keep from freezing and starving in 
winter; in other words, that the necessity of struggle and fore- 


_ thought was indispensable to development. Perhaps the very © 


delight of physical existence in those island Elysiums would for- 
ever prevent the growth of the mental and spiritual germ. And 
in some cases at least the Spectator knew that the hard con- 
ditions of tenement-house life had resulted in finer natures than 
he had ever heard of in Polynesia. He recalled the faithful 
devotion, for many years, of a young man to his orphaned sisters, 
and the pathetic, watchful care of a drunken father by two young 
motherless girls—all living in those dreary tenement districts of 
the East Side. But are these miserable homes necessary to the 
development of this higher life? Surely not! Else were al} 
our philanthropy wrong and our ideals folly. The lives of 
dwellers in pleasanter places are surely not bereft of occasions for 
self-denial and opportunities for character-growth, and this herd- 
ing together in these close ranked barracks must be an unmixed 
evil. And the Spectator fell to picturing the metropolis as it 
ought to be. He imagined all these noisome streets replaced by 
broad, clean avenues lined ‘with pretty cottages, with grass and 
trees and flowers around them ; happy, healthy children playing 
in the door-yards, their smiling, pretty mothers watching them 
or entertaining friends in the parlors; the men coming back 
from a day of honest, useful toil to a lovely, inspiring home— 
happy, stalwart, well-dressed fellows, having work not too much, 
pay enough for it to live well and to make their homes beautiful 
with the creations of artists and artificers, and leisure enough 
for recreation and reading and fellowship of the kind that enlarges 
the soul. Is it always to be a dream ? 


But the Spectator was roused from his speculations, and came 
back to the world that now is, for he had swung around the 
circle of forgotten New York, and come out upon a spot where 
he could take a deep breath once more with invigorating effect. 
There was the beautiful broad bay, with its sparkling waters and 
its green islands to refresh the tired eye, and there was the little 
park—truly a people’s park—with its hosts of tired workers. 
resting and its bands of restive children playing. Not quite so. 
foreign-looking are the people as of old, for Castle Garden has 
gone. The old brown fort is there, it is true, but its distinction 
as the landing-place of immigrants is only a memory. Where 
once could be heard the babel of every civilized tongue can now 
be heard only the voice of the occasional sightseer seeking infor- 
mation from the single custodian. The thick brown walls with- 
out and the great rotunda within have not lost their familiar 
look, but the peculiar function of the place, in the minds of 
latter-day New Yorkers at least, has disappeared. If the pres- 
ent intention is carried out, to turn the Castle into a great 
aquarium, it will be a curious reversion to the days when the 
old fort was an amusement hall immortalized by the names of 
Barnum and Jenny Lind. But Castle Garden should be forever 
consecrated to the common people; its walls are hallowed in the 
memories of millions who there first touched the soil of their new 
world, the world of hope and of opportunity. And for many of 
them, the Spectator thought cheerfully, the dream-world that he 
had been imagining had indeed been realized, in happy homes 
throughout the land. Still, why could not New York be cov- 
ered with such homes, instead of with those hopeless tenements © 
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The English and American Electoral Systems 


A Comparison 


In view of the general Parliamentary election just held in England and the Presidential election which is 
impending in the United States, our readers will be interested in seeing put side by side descriptions of the methods of 


procedure in the two countries. 


Mr. Edward Porritt, of the Manchester (Eng.) “ Examiner,” who writes of the English 


system below, will be remembered as the author of the admirable résumé of the legislation of the Conservatives in the 


last Parliament, published recently in The Christian Union. 
“ Review of Reviews,” needs no introduction to our readers. 


Mr. Albert Shaw, editor of the American edition of the 
While Mr. Porritt reviews, clearly and concisely, the 


entire process of an English general election, Mr. Shaw, assuming a certain knowledge of American methods on the 
part of the reader, deals with those phases of our system which are most open to criticism and which invite reform. 


I.—The American System 
By Albert Shaw 


The framers of our Constitution were agreed almost to a 
man that the President ought not to be elected by a direct 
popular vote. The general excitement and upheaval that 
we witness every four years, under the very system that they 
devised to prevent such a condition, afford a good illus- 
tration of the manner in which the political life of a people 
will grow in its own fashion, and leave the written law 
hardly anything more than an empty form. Throughout 
almost the entire period of the Convention’s work, it was 
agreed that Congress should appoint the President. Some 
of the members of the Convention favored his election by 
the Governors of the States. Others approved the idea of 
an election by the Legislatures, each State to have but one 
vote. 

In the last days of the Convention, however, there was 
evolved the plan of a distinct set of men to be called 
Presidential electors, and to be equal in each State to the 
number of representatives in both houses of Congress. 
The electors are frequently spoken of as “the electoral 
college,” or “the electoral body;” but it was carefully 
provided that they should never come together as one 
“‘ body” or “ college” to choose a President, but that they 
should meet simultaneously in their several States. Thus 
there are as many bodies or groups of Presidential electors 
as there are States. 

It was prescribed by the Constitution that the electors 
should be chosen in any way that the Legislatures should 
direct. There is no limitation whatever upon this right of 
the separate States, except that Congress may designate 
the date of the choice or appointment. In the first two 
decades of the century there was considerable divergence 
of method. Ina large majority of States there were no 
“« Presidential elections” at all in which the people par- 
ticipated any more directly than they now participate in 
the election of United States Senators; for thé Presidential 
electors were appointed by the Legislatures. In a few 
States the people chose the electors in districts. It was 
about 1824 when the plan of allowing the people to choose 
the electors upon a general ticket had come to be adopted 
in all or most of the States. 

The Constitution-framers did not anticipate clearly the 
tise of political parties, and the manner in which they 
would enter into the elections. It was supposed that the 
Presidential electors would be men of the highest standing 
in their respective States, who would exercise their judg- 
ment in view of their knowledge of the qualifications of 
leading statesmen; and that the system could hardly work 
otherwise than to procure the selection for the Presidency 
of some man so exceptionally experienced and well known 
as to have won the confidence of the entire country. It 
was provided that if—when the electors had sent in their 
ballots from their respective States, and these had been 
formally opened and counted in the presence of both 
houses of Congress—there should not be a clear majority 
of the whole number for any candidate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives should select one from the three having the 
highest number of electoral votes. 

But the gradual consolidation of parties led up to the 
system of popular Presidential nominations. The electoral 


tickets then came to be composed of citizens of such integ- 
rity that the voters could rely upon their faithful adher- 
ence to the regular party nominees for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. ‘Thus the electors became mere 
automatons, with nothing to do but to register the choice 
of the successful party. Mr. Cleveland’s “carrying New 
York” simply means that every voter in the State who 
wishes to help make Mr. Cleveland President will cast his 
vote for every one of thirty-six candidates for the office of 
Presidential elector who were named by the regular Dem- 
ocratic State Convention in February, and that these thirty- 
six electors will receive more votes than the thirty-six 
whom the Republican Convention selected. 

Although the February Convention was controlled in Mr. 
Hill’s interest, and sent a Hill delegation to the Chicago 
Convention to work against Mr. Cleveland, nobody doubts 
for a moment the absolute unanimity with which the thirty- 
six electoral candidates will vote for Mr. Cleveland if they 
are themselves elected by the people. Yet they would be 
perfectly free, so far as the laws and the spirit and intent 
of the Constitution are concerned, to vote for Mr. Hill or 
for anybody else; nor are they obliged to vote as a unit. 
The unwritten law of party fealty, and the definite under- 
standing that custom has created, would make of a Presi- 
dential elector who should vote his own preferences at the 
expense of the party ticket a worse criminal in the common 
estimation than a ballot-box stuffer, or a forger and falsifier 
of election returns; yet the elector would be doing, not 
only what he is lawfully empowered to do, but also exactly 
what the Constitution intends that he should do. The 
system is so peculiar and curious as it actually works that 
it is not strange that the foreign press and outside observ- 
ers in general can never get it fairly into their heads, while 
many of our own people are prone to become a little con- 
fused about it. 

This year a single State violates the uniformity of the 
method that has prevailed for several decades. The 
Legislature of Michigan has ordered that the electors be 
chosen in separate districts. In all other States they will 
be chosen upon a general ticket. In Michigan the two 
electors who correspond to the two Senators will be chosen 
by the people of the whole State, and will be for Harrison 
or for Cleveland according as the State goes Republican 
or Democratic. But the twelve who correspond to the 
members of the House of Representatives will be chosen 
in the Congressional districts like so many Congressmen ; 
and there’is reason to suppose that Harrison will have 
some of them and Cleveland others: The Michigan Legis- 
lature that broke the custom and adopted the district sys- 
tem was Democratic; and it made the change in the 
belief that thus several electoral votes would be won for 
the Democratic party, whereas the State at lafge would 
probably be Republican. 

There has been much indignation expressed against the 
Michigan Democrats for an alleged spirit of unfairness 
shown by them in adopting this particular measure, as well 
as in redistricting the State by a gerrymander so as to 
secure as many Democratic Congressmen and Presidential 
electors as possible in a State that is expected to “go Re- 
publican ” in Presidential years. But, whatever misconduct 
the Michigan Legislature may have shown in particular 
respects, it had a perfect legal right to adopt the district 
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stem, and it set an example that ought to be followed by 

1 the States. 

The district system of choosing electors would remove 
the principal source of danger and evil in our Presidential 
campaigns, by doing away with the “ doubtful ” and “ piv- 
otal” States. A long article could be written upon the 
baneful influences that have been exerted in our National 
politics by the electoral solidarity of the State of New 
York. So large is the group of New York’s electors that, 
being thrown as a solid mass one way or the other, they 
are likely to determine the final result. Accordingly, our 
National politics tend to degenerate into a desperate attempt 
to carry this State. And the political balance for the 
whole Nation may thus be made to turn upon a few hun- 
dreds of bogus naturalizations in New York City, or upon 
a trade between Tammany Hall and the Republican office- 
jobbing machine. But under the district system, corrup- 
tion in a low New York ward, no matter how gigantic, 
could affect only one Presidential elector. The districts in 
the State outside of the largest cities would nearly all 
choose Republican electors, the city districts would choose 
Democrats, and the danger point would disappear. In 
like manner, Ohio and Indiana would divide their electoral 
votes between the parties. The Southern States would 
return at least an occasional Republican elector. A much 
more even and more truly educational campaign would 
result for the entire country. The effort to carry districts 
instead of States would distribute campaign energy in a 
healthful way. One State, as such, would have no more 
importance in Presidential elections than another. The 
tyrannical power of “ bosses” and “ machines” would be 
materially lessened. The salutary influence of the change 
would be felt in a hundred different ways. 

The great argument in favor of the choice of electors 
by districts is the ease with which the change can be 
made. Any other Legislature may order the reform with- 
out ado, just as Michigan’s Legislature has done. In cer- 
tain quarters there is a demand for the election of Pres- 


idents by direct aggregate popular vote. Even on. 


theoretical grounds the district system has some marked 
advantages, while on practical grounds everything is in 
its favor. The direct popular election would require such 
changes in the National Constitution and laws as there is 
no reason to think could possibly be secured for many 
years to come. The district system, on the other hand, 
could be adopted without any such changes. 

Our present arrangements for nominating and electing 
Presidents have few admirers or defenders. Almost every 
public man would like to change the mechanism in one 
way or another, if he could. But, at least, the system 
works ; and it has given us a line of Presidents most ex- 
traordinary in its absolute freedom from men of corrupt 
character or mean abilities. 

Now that the question of a Federal supervision of elec- 
tions is under discussion, it is well to remember with what 
entirety the Constitution-makers intended to leave the 
manner and the process of choosing electors to the States 
respectively. If the Legislature of South Carolina chooses, 
it may authorize its Governor to appoint the State’s quota 
of electors. All attempts from Washington to “go behind 
the returns” or to influence the “ counting out” or “ count- 
ing in” of Presidential electors are against the spirit of the 
Constitution. It does not matter how much one State may 


dislike the methods employed in another, there is no ground: 


for Federal interference in Presidential elections, unless 
we change the system. Says the Constitution: “ Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress.” The only limita- 
tions are the disqualification of persons holding Federal 
offices of any kind to serve as electors, and the right of 
Congress to fix uniform dates for the choosing of the 
electors, and for the subsequent balloting by the electors. 
The country cannot do better than to respect the letter 
and spirit of this constitutional provision that fixes upon 
the separate States the full responsibility for the choice of 
electors. Any evils that men might hope to remove by 
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Federal interference would only be intensified, and new 
evils would arise from the substitution of centralization for 
local autonomy. If, then, an awakened public opinion 
could but persuade the Legislatures one by one to adopt 
the simple expedient of ordering the electors chosen in 
separate districts, we should have accomplished as large 
a measure of reform in our mode of electing Presidents 
as there is any good reason to expect for twenty years. 


I1.—The English System 
By Edward Porritt 


For Parliamentary elections, England and Wales and 
Scotland and Ireland are divided into county and borough 
constituencies. In England we have 465 members of Par- 
liament, of whom 226 are representatives of borough con- 
stituencies, 234 of county constituencies, and 5 of uni- 
versity constituencies—that is, two each for the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and one for the University of 
London. There are in all 670 members of the House of 
Commons. Wales has 30, Scotland has 72, and Ire- 
land has 103. The franchise is the same in county and 
borough constituencies, and in all parts of the King- 
dom, and can be exercised by every man who, between 
July in one year and July in the next, has occupied a 
house or a part of-a house in respect of which rates have 
been paid for the relief of the poor. The mode of pro- 
cedure at a Parliamentary election is practically the same 
all over the country; but, in describing it, I deem it best 
to take an average-sized, self-contained, and single-member 
constituency like Lincoln or Chester, cathedral cities, or 
Warrington in Lancashire, which is a representative manu- 
facturing town. These are constituencies with electoral 
rolls ranging from four thousand to eight thousand voters. 
Each of them stands quite apart from the county or neigh- 
boring borough constituencies, and it is easier to follow 
the methods in vogue in such self-contained and compact 
constituencies than in a London or a county division; and 
to any one who desired to watch the conduct of a con- 
tested Parliamentary election I think a town of the class 
I have briefly described would best suit his purpose. Any 
one of them would suit us, for all are constituencies in which 
the Liberals and Conservatives are fairly evenly balanced, 
and in which, since the 1867 Reform Act, the result has 
sometimes gone one way and sometimes another. These 
are the constituencies in which an election occasions the 
greatest amount of excitement, and where local personal 
and political feelings run high, for until the Returning 
Officer’s figures are actually made known the election is in © 
doubt. 

We will assume that in the last House of Commons the 
borough we have in mind was represented by a Conserva- 
tive, who, on a register of, say, 7,500 votes at the general 
election of 1886, was elected by a majority of 250 or 300. 
It will also suit us best if we assume as well that the mem- 
ber then elected is weary of Parliamentary life, and that at 
the present election each political party in the constituency 
has to find a new candidate for the seat. Since the exten- 
sion of the franchise in the boroughs in 1887 both politi- 
cal parties have endeavored to maintain permanent clubs 
in every constituency. The effort, however, has not been 
attended with much success. English people, as a rule, 
take but a quiet and passive interest in politics, except at 
election times. There are no local and few national offices 
to be awarded to active politicians; there is nothing, in 
fact, to hold these local clubs together between one general 
election and another, and if it were not for their social 

‘ side, for the billiard-rooms, the card-rooms, and the bars, 
the majority of them would collapse in the interval. As it 
is, they usually cost the sitting members a good round sum 
in annual subscriptions to keep them alive. They form a 
meeting-place for men of two opposite classes, although 
belonging to the same political party. Few of these clubs 
have more than two hundred members. Of these, perhaps 
twenty are men who may be classed as local politicians. 
They form the local political committee, and are elected 
annually by the members of the club as a whole. The 
voting for these members of the committee is about the 
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only political duty the other 180 members discharge in 
connection with their membership of the club. These 180 
are mostly young men, many of whom are under age and 
are not voters, and their connection with the political 
organization is entirely due to the social life it offers them. 
Politics do not interest them in the least, and if the billiard- 
rooms and the bar were closed, their membership would 
soon cease. The clubs of both parties are conducted on 
the same lines, and the personnel of their membership can 
be divided in almost exactly the same way. 

It is in the selection of the new candidate for the 
borough that the local political club, or its active political 
section, comes on the scene, and into touch with the con- 
stituency. First of all, the Executive Committee—the 
twenty active politicians—look about for a likely local 
candidate. They must select a man of some wealth, for 
it will cost him from £500 to £600 to fight the election, 
and if he succeeds, it will cost him at least another £200 
or £300 to maintain his hold on the seat until the next gen- 
eral election comes round. This sum is expended partly 
on the maintenance of the political club, and partly on the 
cost of seeing that his partisans are placed on the electoral 
roll and those of the opposition candidate are kept off. 
There is no pay attaching to the office of member of Parlia- 
ment; no mileages, and no free traveling on the railways 
between the constituency and Westminster. Every penny 
of his expenses has to be found by the member himself or 
by his political friends. It frequently happens that local 
candidates are not forthcoming. In that case the election 
committee at the local club is compelled to look abroad 
for a candidate. To this end the committee puts itself in 
communication with the Parliamentary whips of the party, 
who in turn are in constant communication with their 
party headquarters association in London. The National 
Liberal Federation for the Liberals and the National 
Union of Conservatives Association for the Conservatives 
answer to the Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees in the United States. The committees of each of 
these organizations, however, are elected in a much more 
haphazard and less systematic manner than the National 
Committees in America, and each is practically dominated 
by three or four of its more active members in close asso- 
ciation with its paid organizing secretary, who is our 
nearest approach to a political “ boss,” and who receives 
£800 or £1,000 a year for his work. A borough like the 
one we have in mind would command first-class candidates 
from the headquarters committees in London, for from the 
conditions already described either candidate would have 
an excellent fighting chance. As the borough is in the 
hands of the Conservatives, that party has the best chance 
of success, and only a candidate who has fought a series of 
forlorn hopes in other constituencies and established good 
claims upon the party whips in London would be assigned 
by the Conservatives to contest the seat. The Liberals 
would send down an equally good candidate, also with 
good claims on their national organization, for, with hard 
work and the changes which are apt to take place in a 
constituency between one general election and another, 
there is every possibility of turning the Conservative 
majority of 200 to 250 at the preceding election into a 
minority. 

At headquarters in London there is no troub!« in finding 
a candidate. The secretary of each national organization 
has a long list of men who are eager to contest constituen- 
cies like the one Iam describing. ‘These men are “ car- 
petbaggers,” of course, but in England, where neither 
residential nor any other qualification is necessary for a 
Parliamentary candidate, and where quite one-third of the 
members of the House of Commons are always of this 
class, it is rarely to a candidate’s serious disadvantage to 
be a “carpetbagger,” and if he is elected the fact that he 
is a “carpetbagger” saves him from numerous local calls 
upon his purse and from a hundred petty annoyances and 
discomforts which are the lot of the man whose home is in 
the constituency he happens to represent in Parliament. 
The candidate who is thus assigned, after the application to 
headquarters, goes down to the constituency with letters 
of introduction to the chairman of the local organization, 
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and in due course has an interview with the local commit- 
tee. His views are known beforehand; all the local com- 
mittee desires to satisfy itself about is his record as a poli- 
tician, the length of his purse, and his presentability as a 
candidate. As soon as the committee is satisfied upon 
these points it passes a resolution adopting him as the can- 
didate, and then calls a mass-meeting of the party with a 
view to introducing him to the constituency, and getting 
the rank and file of the party—those not actively con- 
nected with the local political club—to approve of the 
choice which the local committee, with the aid of the head- 
quarters organization in London, has made. The candi- 
date at this mass-meeting makes a speech, stating his 
views on current political questions, and at its close the: 
meeting either indorses or repudiates the action of the local 
committee in selecting him. It rarely happens that the 
action of the local committee is repudiated. The rank 
and file are disposed to take its word for everything, 
and the committee invariably makes itself sure about its 
man before introducing him in public meeting to the con- 
stituency. 

When the mass-meeting has thus approved of the selec- 
tion, the candidate is regarded as formally before the 
constituency, and at once begins his canvass. It fre- 
quently happens that when the sitting member is retiring, 
and this fact is well known, the new candidate is before 
the constituency for a couple of years, or even longer, 
before the general election. As soon as the local Con- 
servatives have accepted their candidate, the local Lib- 
erals begin to look around for-theirs, and go through 
exactly the same proceedings as the Conservatives. If 
the election is eighteen months or two years off, both 
candidates take things easily for a while. They are in 
and out of the constituency as frequently as possible, 
but content themselves, so far as outside work is con- 
cerned, with two or three meetings in the course of the 
year. But things brisk up as the election approaches, and 
for three months before the time, the candidates and their 
friends are exceedingly active. Neither of them loses an 
opportunity of making a public or a ceremonial appear- 
ance. Any kind of public gathering will serve their pur- 
pose—a church foundation-stone laying, church bazaars, 
friendly society dinners, or concerts and entertainments 
on behalf of local charities, football matches in the winter 
and cricket meetings in the summer. No phase of local 
public charity escapes their attention. As a rule, the Con- 
servative candidate monopolizes the chief place at meet- 
ings and festivals in connection with the Church of Eng- 
land, while the Liberal candidate has the foremost place 
in all these gatherings in connection with the various free 
churches. As to the political work itself in the constituency, 
ward meetings are held almost every night in the week ; 
while in the daytime the candidate makes a house-to-house 
visitation all over the constituency, with a view to making 
himself personally known to every voter, and obtaining 
his pledge of support at the polls. If time admits of it, 
no house is missed in this canvass, and no voter is beneath 
the candidate’s personal attention. During all this time, 
of course, Parliament is still in session, and until the dis- 
solution is announced, the election, strictly speaking, has 
not commenced. These are only the preliminaries, but 
nowadays, when the Ballot Act and the Corrupt Practices 
Act have served to compress a general election into two 


‘weeks, or three at.the outside, the preliminaries are the 


most important part of a contested election. 

As soon as the dissolution is announced, the candidates 
issue their electioneering addresses, and the blank walls of 
the town become radiant with electioneering literature in 
blue and red ink, The Mayor acts as Returning Officer, 
but he can take no steps whatever until he is in actual 
receipt of the writ which is issued from the Crown Office 
in the House of Lords on the same day that Parliament is 
dissolved. All the six hundred and seventy writs go out 
from this office by mail on the same day. As soon as the 
Mayor receives it, he announces the date on which he will 
sit at the Town Hall to receive nominations,and the date 
on which, in the event of a contest, the election will be 
held. In the case of boroughs not less than two clear 
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days and not more than three must elapse between the 
receipt of the writ and the date of the nomination, and the 
poll must be taken not later than three clear days after 
the nomination. Thus in eight days after the dissolution 
of Parliament all the borough elections are over. A few 
days longer are allowed in respect of county divisions, as the 
territory embraced in county constituencies is much larger, 
and longer time has to be allowed to the High Sheriff and 
his deputies for the organization of their work as Return- 
ing Officers. On the nomination day the friends of the 
candidate appear before the Mayor and formally hand to 
him the paper in which are set out the name and rank of 
the candidate, together with the names of not less than 
eight of his supporters. At the same the candidate or his 
agent hands to the Mayor the sum which the Mayor has 
intimated will form the candidate’s share of the actual 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred in the official part of the 
contest. With the nomination meetings in the constituency 
usually cease, although the house-to-house canvass contin- 
ues up to the eve of the polling-day. Every detail in the 
official arrangements for taking the poll is left to the Mayor. 
He appoints the presiding officer and the polling-clerks for 
each booth in which the balloting takes place, and also the 
staff of clerks who count the ballots when the polling is over. 
He also provides the balloting-papers, and is responsible 
for their safe custody before and after the election. On 
these papers there is absolutely nothing to indicate the poli- 
tics of the candidates. Both names are printed on the one 
card and arranged in alphabetical order. When a voter is 
unable to read, he has to make a declaration to that effect, 
when the names of the candidates are read over to him. 
This is all the help he receives. Each party is allowed a 
representative in the polling-booth, but apart from these 
men none but electors are permitted within its portals. 
The police are on guard, and there is rarely any disorder 
in the immediate neighborhood of the polling-stations. 
The ballot is absolutely secret. Various devices are used 
for ascertaining the progress of the polling; but none of 
them work well, and in a closely contested election the 
issue is doubtful to the last. The polls open at eight in 
the morning and remain open till eight in the evening. 
As soon as the polling is at an end, the boxes are sealed 
in the presence of witnesses, and carried to the Town Hall 
under a guard of police. There they are delivered into 
the custody of the Mayor. As soon as they are all in, the 
seals are broken and the counting commences. It is done 
with such extreme care and the process is hedged about 
with so many safeguards that tampering with the ballots 
is impossible. The counting takes place behind barred 
doors, and no one is allowed in or out until it is at an end. 
While this is going on inside, outside the Town Hall the 
people are assembling. They know to five minutes at 
what hour the result will be declared, and as the time 
approaches the excitement becomes intense. The an- 
nouncement is made by the Mayor, who immediately hands 
to the successful candidate the writ received from the 
Crown Office, which entitles the holder to his seat in the 
House of Commons, 


A Summer Day 
By R. T. 


Day broke upon a smoky world, a muddy maze 
Of shops and streets too soon aroused from fev’rish sleep ; 
A brazen sun glared through the leaden haze ; 
The slaves of commerce heard their summons harsh and 
deep. 


The evening softly fell upon a mountain-side 
Where Nature’s peace and beauty brought surcease from 
care, 
The world seemed larger there; and life more wide ; 
Birds, brooks, and murmuring leaves all breathed an 
evening prayer. | 
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How to Get the Best of It 
By Edward Everett Hale 


The editor of The Christian Union asks me to write out, 
in few words and in short meter, the notions I have gained 
from experience of the best way for handling one’s machin- 
ery of life so as to get the best and the most of it. 

So far as the working of mental power goes, I wrote a 
paper which I called the “ Mind’s Maximum,” many years 
ago, which goes into-more detail than the editor can give 
me space for here, and to which I will referthecurious. It 
is in a book of mine called “ What Career?” I must 
severely abridge here what is said at greater length there. 

Not writing metaphysically, but with an immediate prac- 
tical purpose, it is easy to regard the mind and the body as 
two slaves trained to obey the imperial soul. And, in such 
advice as I am to give here, it is convenient to speak 
thus. It is true that, in this trinity of soul, mind, and 
body, it is sometimes hard to tell which of the three is 
at work ; and the personality of each of the three parties 
interferes a good deal with that of each of the others. 
But if you who read will remember that you are an infinite 
child of God, and can partake of his nature, and that you 
have given to you the management and direction of your 
mind and your body, you will be saved many failures. ‘ou 
will take short steps, often, where else you might take -ong 
ones. 

I. For the body, first—sleep, and enough of it, is the 
prime necessity. Enough exercise, and good fo d and 
enough, are other necessities. But sleep—good sleep, 
and enough of it—this is a necessity without which you 
cannot have the exercise of use, nor the food. The old 
proverbs about sleep are all misleading, except, indeed, 
that which says that “a woman who has a young child 
should get all the sleep that she can.” I am told that 
different people need different amounts of sleep. Perhaps 
they do. On the other hand, I know that the average 
night of the world is about eleven twenty-fourths of the 
average day. For myself, I long since settled down on 
ten hours’ sleep in the twenty-four as good for me ; and in 
this, as in all things, I get the best. An hour after lunch 
or dinner, and nine hours between half-past nine in the 
evening and half-past six in the morning, make a good 
division. Strike out the “half past” if you like; we will 
not be particular over trifles. 

I am told that Napoleon I. “ got along ” with four hours’ 
sleep out of twenty-four. Perhaps he did; what is cer- 
tain is that he died at the age of fifty-two, and that his 
constitution was broken at least five years before that 
time. 

If you lose sleep in any twenty-four hours, make it up 
as soon as you Can. 

II. About food, you will find out soon what you 
digest and what you do not. The less you think of it the 
better. Take time enough for your meals, and eat them 
in company whenever you can. There is no need for 
hurry in life—least of all when we are eating. 

I think the modern fad of the doctors, of meals often 
and light, is a good one. I like a cup of coffee (mostly 
milk) an hour before breakfast. I like to breakfast about 
7:30. I like a cup of coffee (mostly milk) at eleven; 
lunch or dinner at one or two; supper or dinner (the name 
is of little consequence), say, at seven. If the su per has 
been light, or what people call tea, a bowl of soup before 
going to bed is a good thing. 

If you mean to sleep, you should not drink tea or coffee 
after two in the afternoon, nor go into any hard brain- 
work after three or four. Most people say they want to 
sleep, but also want to do everything else conceivable— 
up to the moment of taking off their clothes. But this is 
absurd. 

III. The open air, and enough of it, every day—rain 
or shine. This is another necessity, for sleep and for 
digestion, and for any brain-work which shall be good 
for anything. I have never made any rules for exercise, 
however, excepting this general demand for the open air. 
A man in health ought to be able to walk six miles a day 
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without feeling tired. But I fancy that it is rather a 
matter of time in the air than of physical exercise. Thus 
ten miles in an open horse-car or a wagon seems to answer 
as well as six miles on foot. 

For body or mind, I do not believe in getting tired for 
the sake of resting, as the negro boy stubbed his toe 
because it felt so good when the pain ceased. Of course 
a man has to get tired sometimes in the line of his duty. 
But work of a tired brain is useless, and it is a pity to 
overstrain a tired body if you can help it. 

You should never sit down to the table to eat when you 
come in from work dead tired. Lie down for ten minutes 
first, or take a cup of tea, or even of wine—that is what 
wine is for, and the only thing it is for. But, before you 
eat, wait till the machine is a little rested or refreshed. 

IV. So much for the physical machine. Of mental 
operations we know less of the methods. 
some results. 

For literary men, the same rule is laid down by Walter 
Scott and by Lytton Bulwer, both, as to daily maximum of 
real work. They were very different men, yet each of them 
says that three hours’ work is all that is good for anything. 
An English commission of high authority says that a child’s 
capacity for learning is at an end after three hours. I 
believe this is quite true. That is one reason for saying 
that you need not hurry about anything. 

While you work, stick steadily to what you have in hand, 
if you can. Nothing is more fatiguing than a change of 
subjects. It is horrible to have to write twenty letters, on 
twenty subjects, at one sitting. Yet this is what mod- 
ern barbarism, with its invention of the post, demands of 
us. 

As above, never work the brain when it is tired, if you 
mean to do good work. 

As above again, never work the brain on intricate work 
after three in the afternoon, if you mean to sleep. 


Reduced to practice, these rules would come out, in a 
vigorous life, somewhat thus: You rise and bathe and 
dress so as to be at your work, with your cup of coffee, 
about half-past six, or a little later. When I say coffee, I 
mean milk warmed with good coffee. The rule is, “ Color 
of the cheek of a brunette in Seville,” if you ever hap- 
pened to see one. 

Thus you will have one happy hour, or nearly that, 
undisturbed by bores. 

For breakfast take a full hour. It is no great matter 
what that breakfast is, so it is only different from what it 
generally is. 

After breakfast an hour’s loafing. You must not work 
the brain till the digestion has well begun. Read the 
newspaper, or go out in the garden, or hang the picture 
which Mark gave you yesterday. Most men have to go to 
their business at this time, so they get an hour of air and 
exercise, without much brain-work. 

Thus you come to 9:30 or thereabout. Now you may 
go to work with awill. If, as I say, you are a man of 
literary occupation, shut yourself in with your amanuensis, 
and begin to dictate. The best work of the day is done 
before breakfast or now. Fortunate for you if you have a 
syinpathetic amanuensis, who knows more than you do, 
and can follow your dictation without asking how to spell 
“Seringapatam.” At the end of three hours you have 
done all you can do to any purpose in thatday. Now you 
may unlock the door and let the wildcats, or the tame, rush 
in. Now you may see the Parsee gentleman with the 
note of introduction from the English Consul ; you may see 
the Armenian professor ; you may see the Koordish pilgrim, 
the Queen’s inspector of education, the returned mission- 
ary from Micronesia, your wife’s aunt’s cousin from Val- 
paraiso, and the rest of them. You may do anything which 
is entertaining. But you will not work that brave old brain 
of yours any more to-day. 

Lunch at one, or, if you prefer, dinner at two. If you 
wait till two, some warm drink between breakfast and two. 
Then as above—a nap for an hour. You must be refused 
to all these people named above, or their cousins. You 
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will train yourself, in a little while, to kick off the rug and 
jump up just when the hour has ended. 

So we are at three or at four o’clock. Now you may 
walk, or ride, or drive, or row, or stay at home, so you 
only contrive some way for the hour or two in the open 
air. And you may read—read, if you choose, for next day’s 
work. But no figures—no accounts with your tenants— 
nothing to be called work. Go and see people if you like. 
It is a good time to meet for these terrible Bored meetings 
which have taken the name of Board. ‘“ Boards are made 
of wood ; they are long and narrow.” Some people go to 
afternoon concerts. Some to afternoon tease. 

And so we are at supper—or at dinner, if you called the 
prandium “\unch.” For the evening, no work. Not too 
much reading. Lie on the sofa and let Rob play to you. 
If you are not orthodox, play cribbage with your wife, or 
whist or euchre with the children. Let somebody read 
aloud Adams’s History or Howells’s last. Or the door-bell 
may ring, and here are the Pages. How nice! Or the 
Vokeses are at the Tremont. Or Tennyson’s last play and 
the Dalys. Rest, perturbed spirit, rest! And then you will 
be ready for bed at nine, or nine-fifteen, or nine-thirty, and 
hard work to-morrow. 


* Who is it now who says to the body ‘ Do this’ and to 
the memory ‘ Do that,’ and expects them to obey him? 
Who am I who read these instructions ?” 

Dear friend, you are a prince of the blood. You are the 


son, beloved, of the Almighty Power who rules this world 


and carries it on to-day. You can and will rule body and 
mind with absolute control, if you choose. If you wish 
and choose, you will be in absolute confidence with your 
Father, and in the closest relations with him. Tell him 
everything ; ask advice in all difficulty; thank him in 
all success; come back to him in all failure. You will 
use his Almighty Power then for the sway of mind and 
of body. You will be a fellow-workman together with him. 


Southern California in Summer 
By Sherman D. Thacher 


This is how summer comes upon us in the valleys that 
run up into the foot-hills of the coast range on the Sierras. 
When the fields are still green with the grain and the hills 
are still fresh after the rains of winter and spring, some 
time in April or May, two or three scorching days sweep 
in on the breeze from the desert, push the mercury up into 
the nineties at noon (letting it down again carefully with 
each sunset), and go off again whence they came, as old 
settlers knew they would do. Cool, delightful weather 
comes again—‘“ good workin’ weather,” as your ranch 
hands remark; and the Chinaman who is grubbing out 
brush roots or: handling rocks agrees, ‘“‘ One, two, thlee 
day, he too muchee hot; to-day more better, heap good,”’ 
bends to his uninspired task again, and the threat of sum- 
mer is forgotten. But you notice that your shadow at 
noon gallops along pretty well under your horse, and you 
look up and see the sun higher than it ever was at home, 
and you know that it will have a right to be hot before 
long. By the last of May the grain is yellowing fast, and 
where it is cut the stubble is fairly brown. You soon see 
the stealing of summer brownness over all. The orchards 
and vineyards and the live-oak and eucalyptus and much 
of the brush on the hills are still green, but the rich weeds 
and the innumerable flowers are fading. By August the 
dust has grown three inches deep in the roads and been 
sprinkled over everything, and California summer in all its 
sobriety of brown has taken possession. If you lay a sheet 
of white paper out-of-doors a day or two, it will be brown 
as wrapping-paper. The color seems to be in the air. 

Meantime the landscape is far from lacking beauty. We 
look out on all the dull shades of brown that are, and 
there is a rare restfulness in the quiet tones of the moun- 
tains and fields. Besides, there are the rich greens of the 
live-oak groves here and there, and the divine verdure of 
an occasional orange orchard kept fresh by irrigation. 
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Oh, the first view of the orange-trees after days of travel 
through dust and steady brown color and a hot sun! A 
turn in the road, and there is the one color, of all imagin- 
able, that one’s soul longed for—deep, lustrous, living 
green, cool and fresh as a mountain spring. 

In September we look for the first rain, though “the 
rains” do not come before December or January. For 
four months, then, we can go about our business with no 
thought of rain. We come out of our houses, and take 
possession of the world. All-outdoors is our domicile, 
tight-roofed and weather-proof. It is kitchen, dining-room, 
parlor, bedroom. ‘Trees shade us, or, in default of them, 
a tent or piazza. Night and day our table stands under 
the sky, covered with books, pictures, and work-bag. The 
nights are not wet, but they are cool; so that one rises 
refreshed of a morning in days never so hot. My self- 
registering thermometer, however, has never been above 
106°, and work goes on on the ranch at 106° as it does at 
60°, though with some abatement of energy. After burn- 
ing brush one morning with my Chinamen, with the mer- 
cury at 106°—and that is no cool job—I remarked : “ Heap 
hot! Thermometer hundred and six!” I was a little 
staggered at the rejoinder: “ I workee Fort Yuma on lail- 
load; ’mometer hunner thirty-two—plenty hot!” One 
hundred and thirty-two! Grim Yuma! But not six days 
in the season will be so warm as 106°, Many will run 
above ninety, but ninety in this dry air is more comfortable 
than eighty on the Atlantic coast. 

One curious result of the dryness of the air is that the 
heat does not spoil meat; it keeps it. If it is cut thin 
and hung in a wire-screened box in the shade where the 
wind blows, it will dry and keep a week. There is said to 
be no such thing as sunstroke and no such thing as hydro- 
phobia known in California. There are no dog-days. 

Summer is the slack season for the Californian, like the 
New Englander’s winter—the time for odd jobs about the 
place. in summer he cuts wood, as the Easterner does in 
winter, when other work is scarce, Winter and spring are 
the seasons of plowing and sowing and reaping. We 
begin to sow after the early rains in December, some seed 
going in as late as March. We have no grass to furnish 
hay for stock, which must be fed through the dry summer. 
Barley and wheat cut in the dough are used as hay, and 
fed heads, straw, and all, and would make pretty good feed 
if it were not for the cutting of the mouths by the barley 
beards, Alfalfa, a clover-like plant, furnishes a better 
food for cattle and a good change of diet for the horses. 
It needs irrigation generally, but repays it, for it can be 
cut half a dozen times in the summer, yielding a full crop 
each time—ten or twelve tons to the acre in a year. 

May and June are the haying months; wages are high 
and work plenty. And there is no rain to complicate the 
problem, except in such rare instances that it is left 
altogether out of account. Much of the hay is baled by 
the press that travels through the valley from ranch to 
ranch. By July most of the grain is also cut and stacked. 
Some fine morning a strange whistle sounds not far off. 
It is not a railroad locomotive, but the threshing-machine. 
About the first of July the “ thresher” starts out: the big 
machine itself, the engine, the line of tending wagons, the 
full complement of men, all well fed and paid high, sure of 
a steady job till November or later, and sure of hard work, 
too, in the hot fields. First comes the grain, and then on 
the fog-moistened levels near the coast the great work of 
threshing out the beans. In this vicinity is the greatest 
bean production in the world. ‘Toward the end of the 
season high pressure is put on, for the crop must be 
threshed before the rains come. “ Even the preachers,” 
says the boss, “comes out of Sundays, and tells us to go 
ahead. ‘You do the threshing, and we’ll attend to the 
preaching,’ says they ; and we have to work, I tell you.” 
All the first class hands and all the good horses that can 
be got are carried off with the thresher. 

Corn yields poorly here, potatoes are difficult to keep, 
melons and pumpkins flourish in some parts, and small 
fruits and vegetables are raised very generally in small quan- 
tities. But the great agricultural industry of this valley, 
as of the State, is fruit-raising. There are orchards in 
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bearing and more in prospect. Summer gives the orange 
and lemon orchardist the labor of irrigation and cultivation 
at intervals through the season, till the rains relieve him of 
the former. The best method of irrigation, and the most 
expensive to introduce, is that of sub-irrigation, in which the 
water, conducted underground, induces the roots to strike 
down instead of up, does not start the weeds, and requires 
less water. Another, commoner way is to puddle the 
trees, letting the water stand in the basins formed about 
them till the ground is thoroughly soaked. And there are 
many other ways. The one going on now in view from 
my window is as follows: The whole orchard is marked 
with little ditches with a cultivator following the slope of 
the ground; a line of wooden flumes is laid across these 
ditches at their higher end, and the water, let out through 
small holes all along the flumes, flows down the cultivator 
marks through the whole orchard. This process irrigates 
about three acres a week, taking a quarter of the time of 
one man. Each irrigation must be followed by immediate 
cultivation of the ground to kill the weeds. Besides this 
work, which is repeated every five or six weeks, there will 
be some pruning to be done, and perhaps a shipment or 
two of late oranges to be made, while lemons ripen at all 
seasons and need constant attention. The bulk of the 
orange crop is shipped by June, but some oranges are kept 
hanging on the trees till late in August for the home mar- 
ket. This is a peculiarity of the California oranges, to hang 
on the trees ripe and in good order from February to July, 
some varieties even later. 

The olive-raiser has little work for summer beyond keep- 
ing his land cultivated and free from weeds. He can 
watch the little green flowers turn to still smaller green 
berries, and the berries grow slowly from green pin-heads 
to purple marbles; he can trim off the gluttonous sprouts, 
and have most of his time for other things. The crop is 
gathered in midwinter. 

But the apricots, and later the nectarines ‘and prunes 
and figs and apples, furnish work that must be done 
quickly when the timecomes. The apricots demand atten- 
tion first and most promptly. The owner of an orchard 
larger than his own hands can attend to has learned the 
good workers, boys and girls, in the valley, and has them 
engaged long beforehand to come at short notice ; and 
when the first fruit ripens the crew is summoned. Men in 
the orchards pick and haul the fruit to the cutting-house. 
There, with a sprightly spirit of competition, the fruit is 
cut, the stones flipped out, and the halves laid inside-up 
on trays, ready to dry, either in the drier, an immense cup- 
board with furnace attached, or out-of-doors in the sun. 
The latter process dries the fruit in three days and the 
former in one, but the sun, on the whole, is the easier, and 
makes quite as good fruit. In either process the fruit 
is first subjected to a bath of sulphur fumes to preserve a 
light color. Other fruits are dried in much the same way. 

One work that thrusts itself upon the ranchman’s atten- 
tion, if he neglects it, is the work of burning a fire-guard 
about his place. Some day he may look up to see a wall 
of smoke, with solid foundations of fire, rushing on him 
before the wind. Then all hands must turn to back-firing, 
and delicate business it is, with the enemy pressing on at 
double quick, and your haystacks and houses as dry as 
tinder. In fact, one of these fires—a tremendous fire over 
the mountains—did lately force my thermometer up to a 
higher point than I have said. It went to 112° in the 
shade ; but let me add that all hands on the ranch worked 
full time, though they might have stopped if they had 
wished tou. Only one man gave in at midday—my foreign 
neighbor who was doing some shingling for me. He 
came down the ladder as the mercury went up, remarking 
that he did not mind the heat of the air, but the roof was 
so hot that he could not touch it. 

With the rains come the changes of work as well as of 
landscape; irrigation is given up to nature, and plowing 
and the rest of the preparation for crops is begun. Sum- 
mer is over, and one begins to look forward to the deli- 


-Cious green of sprouting barley-fields and the hosts of 


flowers. 
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Official Complicity with Vice 
VI.—In St. Louis 
From a Special Correspondent 


So long as municipal charters and depraved hearts 
are what they now are, there must be a certain monotony 
in this series of views from our misruled cities. St. Louis, 
however, can contribute to this panorama some illustra- 
tions of official complicity with vice that are possibly unique. 
If we wished to glory in our shame, we could surely find 
ample ground for contesting with our neighbors for the 
palm of civicignominy. True, we have no Tammany Hall, 
marching to misdeeds, as it were, behind a brass band; 
but we have “The Push,” a power best defined by telling 
what it does. This terse phrase is the usual, and usually 
right, reply to every inquiry concerning corruption in our city 
government. Is a notoriously base and inefficient man 
appointed to some responsible position? ‘“ The Push,” of 
course, did it. Is some faithful servant suddenly turned 
out of his place for no known cause? Good citizens shrug 
their shoulders and serenely remark, “ He must have fallen 
out with The Push.” Does some young ruffian commit a 
murderous assault upon an inoffensive citizen or a faithful 
policeman? He goes swaggering off after arrest with the 
laughing remark, that usually ‘proves to be an infallibly 
inspired prophecy, ‘I’m all right; I’m in wid de Push!” 

The charter of St. Louis has many valuable features. 
The city is free from any county jurisdiction, being outside 
and independent of the one hundred and fourteen counties of 
the State. Its elected officers hold their places four years, 
and the Mayor can make no appointments till half his term 
has passed. ‘The Police Commission consists of four men, 
appointed by the Governor of Missouri and the Mayor as 
ex officio member and chairman, these together appointing 
the Chief of Police. The present Chief, Lawrence Harri- 
gan, is not only personally incorruptible, but has brought 
his subordinates to an excellent state of discipline and 
efficiency, specially noteworthy in the face of the discourage- 
ment and opposition they receive from other city officials 
who should be their allies. The Council and the House 
of Delegates, the city’s legislature, are sufficiently corrupt 
to allow bad men to accomplish, through them, any iniqui- 
tous “job,” and strong enough to defeat any counter efforts 
of good citizens. There is a fairly strict excise law, con- 
sidering the state of public opinion in this city upon the 
drink question. It explicitly requires a petition, signed 
each year by the majority of property-owners in a block, 
before a saloon can be located therein, and amply provides 
for the privilege of remonstrance. These provisions, how- 
ever, and all others in any degree restrictive of liquor-sell- 
mg, are, according to the Collector’s own testimony at an 
investigation, set aside whenever he chooses, with an autoc- 
racy that puts to the blush the sway of a Russian Czar. 

What is ‘‘ The Push,” and who constitute it? A general 
and brief answer will serve our present purpose. Some 
fifteen years or more ago there came to St. Louis from an 
Eastern city a young foreigner who had worked at manual 
labor until natural gifts of a glib tongue, an agreeable 
presence, and an india-rubber conscience inspired him to 
seek higher things. After being here admitted to the bar, 
he speedily entered the arena of practical politics. Elected 
first as Assistant Circuit Attorney, representing the State 
in all cases coming before the Grand Jury, he next success- 
fully aspired to be Judge of the Court of Criminal Correc- 
tion. After making the most of this position to win favor 
with the saloonists and criminal classes, by the aid of these 
allies he was chosen Mayor, and brought into power with 
him a set of men who were bound together by the single 
tie of a common purpose to enrich themselves by plunder- 
ing the city. Without trying to follow all the sinuosities 
of these rodents as they have made their way into the 
public crib, it is worth while to review some of their crimes 
im a single direction, as brought to light a few weeks since 
in the report of the Grand Jury—a document of unusual 
length and of astounding revelations. In this report we 
have a demonstration of what has been common belief in 
the city for several years: that the Police Courts, the 
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Court of Criminal Correction, and the higher Criminal 
Court are at present constituted and largely operated to 
shield criminals who are willing to pay ‘‘ The Push’”’ for 
such favor and protection. It ought to be evident to all 
that this variety of complicity with vice is vastly more per- 
nicious than bribing the patrol to ignore the ‘‘ speak-easy ”. 
or to be deaf to the brawl in a dive. 

In what ways is this corruption of the courts manifest ? 

First of all, in the leniency of judges and the treachery 
of attorneys chosen to represent the State, as seen in the 
fact that five years ago there were in the Police Court of 
the First District 4,606 convictions and 3,392 acquittals ; 
whereas during the last year there have been only 2,433 
convictions and 6,073 acquittals ; and that while the cases 
have increased six per cent., fines have decreased forty-two 
per cent., and the amount of money actually collected has 
decreased seventy per cent. In connection with this there 
has been a scheme of piracy whereby the fines pronounced 
in the police courts are immediately remitted by the Mayor 
or his authorized representative, and paid back from the 
treasury to the person securing the remit. In most cases 
this is done without the knowledge of the person paying 
the fine, who only in rare instances gets any of the returned 
money. The Grand Jury called at random twenty three 
persons whose fines had been remitted, and found that 
nineteen of them were wholly ignorant of the return of 
their money, while the other four had been surprised by 
receiving from a deputy marshal a portion of their fine, he 
retaining the balance for his trouble. The Grand Jury 
report that about thirty members of “ The Push” have 
been working this rich bonanza for the last two or three 
years, the list comprising employees in the Mayor's office, 
the City Marshal’s office, the Street Department, and the 
House of Delegates, the lower branch of the city legisla- 
ture; but that a still larger number than all these com- 
bined are the proprieters or bartenders of political saloons. 
In addition to these direct remits, there has been a com- 
mutation of sentence of imprisonment at the workhouse 
for non-payment of fines, until out of a total of fines in- 
flicted in one year, $62,564, only $29,164 in cash and days 
spent at the workhouse is left to represent the penalties 
actually inflicted for infraction of the city’s laws. For all 
of this the Mayor is responsible. What wonder that he is 
beloved by the. criminal classes ? 

Passing to the higher courts, an equally shameful con- 
dition of things exists, though manifesting itself in a greater 
variety of methods. The bonds accepted by these courts 
are, according to the Grand Jury, almost always good and 
collectible, but are given by professional bondsmen who 
receive a commission according to the size of the bond, 
with the knowledge that under no circumstances whatever 
will they be called upon for money. Only two instances 
are known in a long term of years in which forfeited bonds 
were paid, and in each case it was by a person whose igno- 
rance has made-him an object of derision ever since. At 
present there is an incorporated concern, organized under 
the general form of a trust company, that is seeking to 
monopolize this business of furnishing bail for criminals ; 
and as its leading spirit is the father of the city’s prose- 
cuting attorney in the main police court, its prospects for 
boodle are bright. It is also the common practice of these 
courts to allow cases to be wo//e frossed when there is ample 
evidence for conviction; to suffer a criminal manifestly 
guilty of grave felony to plead guilty to some trifling mis- 
demeanor, and to grant continuance after continuance 
until the witnesses for the prosecution are conveniently 
missing. In one notorious case the very records of the 
court were falsified in order to transfer a prisoner from 
the workhouse to a quiet cell in the jail. 

The magnitude and extent of this official complicity with 
vice can perhaps be stated no more completely and con- 
cisely than in the following verbatim extract from the 
Grand Jury’s report: 


When a criminal who has violated a city ordinance finds in 
the building where the law is enthroned the shyster is in throngs 
and the reputable lawyer lonesome ; that the ward worker and 
the saloon-keeper, who promise him for a consideration to save 
him from the law, can redeem their promises; that the chances 
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for his escape do not depend nearly so much upon the degree of 
his guilt or the proof of it as upon his willingness and capacity 
to pay for intercession; that three men are acquitted for every 
one convicted, and that, even if among the convicted, he can 
employ a bartender who will secure the refunding of his fine or 
his discharge from the workhouse ; 
Court after hearing all the facts is habitually set aside and 
voided by another officer who hears none of them—is it to be 
wondered at that he should go away with less respect than ever 
for the law, and with more reliance than ever upon his wits? If 
the offender against the State law finds that for a small fee paid 
to a professional bondsman he can secure freedom; that if he 
runs away he works no hardship upon his retained friend further 
than to put him to the necessity of paying a few dollars of court 
costs on a forfeited bond; that if he remains in custody he can 
see liberty through a long vista of peaceful continuances ; that 
if he prefers to save time he can take a petit larceny plea for a 
highway robbery indictment ; and that with proper manipulation 
he can, in spite of the Court, have himself assigned to a com- 
fortable cell in a well-aired jail instead of having to work for a 
living—is it’strange that he goes back to his profession with the 
conviction that the law is not such a bad thing, after all, or that 
it is safer and far more profitable to indulge in grand larceny 
than in sneak-thievery ? 


What are the citizens of St. Louis doing to remedy this 
disgraceful state of affairs, of which they are all well 
informed and thoroughly convinced ? 


Nothing. 


A Berkshire Town 
By Mary B. Boyd 

“ Beautiful for situation!” Those are the words that 
silently say themselves over and over to the happy man 
who comes to rest in Stockbridge. 

It is fairest of the towns that lie among the Berkshire hills. 
The visitor finds himself at once willingly yielding to the 
charms of the place; he has not been here a day before he 
abjectly puts himself in the long line of worshipers of the 
beauty of Stockbridge. Therein he does the only sensible 
thing. For, whichever way you look, you see only charm- 
ing views of mountains, sloping hillsides, green fields filled 
with yellow and white daisies, the whole diversified and 
completed by the willow-bordered curves of the gentle 
Housatonic and the clear sheets of Laurel Lake and “ The 
Bowl,” still called, too, by its old Indian name “ Mah- 
keenac.”’ Far in the north Greylock stands out high and 
grand, and in the southwest appears the dome of Mount 
Washington. 

Perhaps because nature had done so much for Stock- 
bridge, man has gone on to do still more, or, to be accurate, 
woman has done so; it was a woman—and she still lives 
here to enjoy the results—who began the agitation of 
village improvement, and whose faithful interest in the 
matter led to the founding of the famous Laurel Hill 
Association. ‘That was in 1853, and in the thirty-nine years 
of its life it has done much for the town. In summing up its 
work for thirty-five years, these items are mentioned in its 
report: “It has planted trees and hedges, built sidewalks, 
street-crossings, foot-bridges, culverts, paths, and drives in 
the cemetery and on Laurel Hill, besides securing the 
mowing, trimming, cleaning, and graveling of streets 
and walks, the use of snow-plow and road-sprinkler.” 
Besides these clear-cut pieces of work that can be definitely 
reported, it has—and this is at least as great a service— 
steadily kept alive a strong public interest in all that goes 
to beautify the village, and has stimulated a friendly 
rivalry in the care which each resident gives to his own 
place. Walk through the main street and the impression 
is atall points the same. Neatness, order, beauty, through- 
out. No rubbish carelessly scattered to offend the eye, 
no neglect, but all along the smooth, hard, well-sprinkled 
street are the trim lawns running down to the carriage 
track, and back, with no fence, but only the sidewalk, to 
interrupt, to the attractive houses. Add to the picture 
frequent beds of flowers or ferns, here and there well- 
og shrubs, and great trees holding all in their cool 
shade. 

The annual meeting of the Laurel Hill Association, in 
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August, serves as a point for kindling fresh enthusiasm. 
It is held on Laurel Hill, and is addressed by some emi- 
nent speaker from abroad. 

Already the influence of this Association is widespread. 
From all parts of the Union come requests for its constitu- 
tion, and for information as to its methods and work. Of 
course not every town of the size of this can have so effi- 
cient help as can be given in Stockbridge to such an enter- 
prise. The many rich men whose summer homes are here 
have heartily co-operated in this public work. David 
Dudley Field’s prize of $100 to the laboring man who 
should in one year make the greatest improvement in his 
own place shows the spirit of the wealthy residents. Still, 
one of the most suggestive points in the history of the 
Association is the fact that it was formed by the country 
people whose homes are here, and began its work before 
Stockbridge became the summer home of the very rich. 
They have come here because the town is charming ; it 
is not, first of all, charming because they are here. 

Some of these summer residents are sons of the town. 
The father of the eminent Field brothers was for many 
years pastor here. His name, David Dudley Field, is 
seen on a tall granite shaft in the cemetery, and on one of 
the memorial tablets in the Congregational church. Dr. 
Henry M. Field’s “ Windermere” is one among many resi- 
dences on Prospect Hill, all of which command a sweep of 
country that forced Dr. McCosh to admit, “ There’s not a 
finer view in Scotland.” The directory for Prospect Street 
would include distinguished names. 

To one who cares for historic and literary associations, 
Stockbridge is bristling with points of interest. In early 
times it was the home of an Indian tribe, which has long 
ago disappeared from Massachusetts. This tribe migrated 
first to New York, then to Wisconsin, where its remnants 
now live. A little outside the village one sees the rough 
stone column, brought from Ice Glen, on the side of Bear 
Mountain, and set here, without. polish or ornament, in a 
pedestal of rough stones, bearing an inscription which tells 
that this was the burial-place of the Stockbridge Indians. 
The mission to these Indians has its memorial in the 
Mission Tower on the site of the old Indian meeting- 
house. 

The history of religious thought in America is closely 
connected with this little town. What other village can, 
like Stockbridge, point to two men of deep and wide intel- 
lectual influence, and say of one, “‘ He spent his early life 
here ;” and of the other, “ He lived and worked among 
us”? For it was during Jonathan Edwards’s seven years 
here that he wrote, in a house still known as Edwards Hall, 
his great works on “The Freedom of the Will” and 
“ Original Sin.” In Stockbridge, too, Mark Hopkins was 
born, and in its academy he was fitted for college. 

The literary associations date back to the days when 
Miss Catharine Sedgwick’s fame drew a circle of congenial 
friends to her home here. Before “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
was written, while she was still the best known of American 
littérateurs, it was’ counted a special honor that she spent 
much of her time here. 

On the north edge of Stockbridge, close to the Lenox 
line, are the brick foundations showing where a house for- 
merly stood. The house was burned a few years ago, but 
the spot is none the less of interest to all who love Ameri- 
can letters. For in this modest little home, overlooking 
the “ Bowl,” “The House of Seven Gables” was written. 
Here Nathaniel Hawthorne lived for three years, and here 
Fanny Kemble used to come as a visitor, One can imagine 
the scene when she would set the little Julian on her 
horse and give the child a ride before his father’s door. 

Painter and poet have found inspiration in this region. 
Bryant has made familiar the name of Monument Moun- 
tain, whose bare white rocks stand out sharply from the 
woods that thickly cover its sides. The tradition of the 
unhappy Indian maiden who threw herself down its preci- 
pice must always cling to this mountain. 

To the summer visitor Stockbridge is not only a delight, 
it is an inspiration. For it shows what may be done to 
develop a happy village life in these days when the cities 
seem to be about to engulf everything. 


> 
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The Home 
The Test of Strength 


‘The every-day detail inseparable from the administra- 
tion of a household, large or small, makes the sum total of 
its mistress’s happiness. To neglect or overlook the 


smallest detail for one day means double care, or increase 


of friction, for the days that follow. It is the omission of 
the pinch of salt that spoils the dinner. It is care of 
the trifling things, the small essentials, that marks the 
difference between a well-organized and a disorganized 
home. 

Women frequently rebel at this, and feel that their lives 
are limited by the petty and insignificant details to which 


_ the mind of a housekeeper, though she be a college graduate, 


must give attention. Yet it is the care and nicety of 
attention with which details are met that makes the differ- 
ence between well-applied intelligence and ignorance, or its 
equivalent, indifference, in any home. It is difficult for a 
woman, whose knowledge of the countless details in a busi- 
ness office is limited, to realize that the same pettiness of 
detail is part of the daily life of every business man, and 
his ability to attend to the details perfectly—which means 
in order and without producing friction—or to train others 
to attend to them in the same spirit, marks the difference 
between the successful and the unsuccessful man. There 
is no petty annoyance ia housekeeping that does not 
have its counterpart in any business, and it has the same 
nerve-racking power. 

Strength is shown in our ability to meet, not the great 
trials of life, but the petty annoyances that make up each 


day's experience. 


Chinon on Market Day 
By Elizabeth Keep Clark 


“Touraine is essentially France,” says Henry James in 
the little volume which many a tourist has found the best 
of guides. It is not only the home of Rabalais, Des- 
cartes, and Balzac, but it abounds in princely chateaux 
and architectural monuments. From the time of Clovis 
until the close of the reign of Henry IV., the rulers of 
France loved to sojourn in its happy clime, and they have 
left to it a wealth of mementos. 

We had visited the chateaux of Loches and Azac-le- 
Rideau ; we knew intimately the glorious old cathedral at 
Tours, with its exquisite tomb of the infant children of 
Charles VIII., and we had seen Amboise, crowning the 
heights of the Loire with its impregnable battlements, 
when one morning the dear little Madame brought in a 
bunch of purple lilacs for the birthday féte of one of us, 
and we were reminded that some one had said, “ Be sure 
to go to Chinon when the lilacs are in bloom.” We went 
on a Thursday, for Monsieur told us that was market day 
at Chinon, and what might we not expect from the historic 
ruin in a setting of lilacs and with the stir of a market in 
the little town at its foot? 

We left the train in company with a crowd of peasants 
laden with hampers, some of which were filled with vege- 
tables, while openings in others revealed a pair of fine 
rabbits, or the well-fattened poultry for which Touraine is 
justly famous. It was past midday, and traffic was in full 
course, but undoubtedly the late comers knew their cus- 
tomers, 

The market filled the great Place. We threaded our 
way through the good-natured throng, stopped here by an 
old woman, with a face seamed and polished like a late 
winter apple, who extolled the merits of a fat rabbit held 
aloft by unwilling ears; and hindered there by the crowd 
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gathered about three singers with harsh, discordant voices 
—two men and a boy. 

The peasant of Touraine is agreeable to the eye. 
There is a decent order in his dress. The blue blouse is 
worn with a self-respectful air, and the culottes of velvet- 
een in soft, rich shades take on a pleasing tone with age. 

The short skirt of the women reveals a tidy foot covered 
by a whole, clean stocking, and a wooden sabot whose 
clatter one comes to like. 

The bonnet blanc forms a trim and jaunty head-gear. 
We saw it at the market in a half-dozen varieties, which 
we furtively studied for reproduction in home frolics ; for 
whether with plaited border it clung closely to the head, or 
towered skyward, or outspread itself in immense wings, it 
was alike fascinating. 

Probably one never talked long with a Touranjean on 
the charms of his beloved Provence without being told that 
“Touraine is the garden of France;”’ and after having 
feasted on its luscious strawberries and cherries and its per- 
fect vegetables, far be it from one to complain of this 
innocent vanity. 

This April market day was too early in the season for 
any fruit save a few discouraged winter apples, but there 
were radishes and cauliflower and onions enough to flavor 
soup for the inhabited globe, together with every kind of 
vendable ware. 

Great horse-chestnuts, with cones of carmine bloom, 
gave grateful shade, and toned not badly with the gay 
colors of the immense umbrellas which sheltered the peas- 
ants and their stock in trade. 

The gray chateau crowned the height above, and seemed 
in its sublime ruin to guard the little town, as it, in truth, 
had guarded it for centuries. 

We climbed the narrow street, so narrow that with out- 
stretched hands we could touch the walls on either side. 

It is named Jeanne d’Arc, and as we turned from it into 
the broader way which led to the gate of the chateau, we 
fancied that we saw climbing the same steep road the maid 
of Domremy and her escort of six men-of-arms. For it was 
to Chinon that she came to find the Dauphin, in obedience 
to the voices which had sa her to her mission as she 
tended her sheep. 

It mattered little that in one chamber of the chateau had 
died the unhappy old King of England, Henry Plantage- 
net, and that Louis the Ninth of France—Saint Louis—had 
lived there for a time ; for us the grand shadow of Jeanne 
d’Arc was over all. 

A portion of the wall and of the chimney of the hall in 
which she was received by Charles remain, and the tower 
in which she lodged for some months while the poor King 
of a ruined country, miserable and abandoned, was making 
up his mind to yield himself to the guidance of a simple 
maid. We stood on the heights of the ruin, and looked 
down upon the quaint roofs and towers of the little town. 
At our right was the river Vienne, and, stretching out 
beyond and on either side, lovely, quiet landscapes. 

In the pleasant sunshine, winding down from the 
chateau over the rocky road and out to the level stretches 
on the way to Orleans, we saw a vision of the King ana 
his knights and nobles and a great following of soldiery, 
and by the King’s side rode Jeanne d’Arc, on her white 
charger, clad all in shining armor. 

And then we thought how in reality, and not simply in 
vision, the memory of the heroic maid is kept bright all 
over France. It needs not that she should be a canon- 
ized saint by papal edict, for she was canonized long ago 
in the hearts of an unforgetful nation. 

The lilacs were in the beauty of their bloom, as we 
had hoped, and the kindly guide loaded our hands with 
them as we left, saying in melodious Touranjean tongue, 
“You must take them as a souvenir of Chinon, for it is 
the chateau of lilacs.” 

The day was nearing its close, and, as we reached the 
market-place again, we found everything on the move for 
the homeward journey. Unsold vegetables and poultry 
were packed away in baskets, and we went to the little 
Station with the peasants who had been our companions 
of an earlier hour, catching glimpses of other peasant 
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faces, round and honest and weather-beaten, under the 
arched coverings of their market carts, as, in sturdy inde- 
pendence, they jogged home through the spring twilight. 


% 


A Stranger in His Home 


Probably most of the readers of The Christian Union 
will sympathize with the writer in a recent experience. 
He was tired and nervous—though his family would doubt- 
less spell his nervous “ cross ”’—and decided to take a day 
off. It is not a difficult matter to decide what to do with 
a day off if one lives in New York, for the city abounds in 
possibilities for delightful day excursions, 

The Shrewsbury River was not as well known to the 
writer as the Nile, for he had never seen any photographs 
of the Shrewsbury, but he had journeyed up and down the 
Nile with at least a dozen travelers, and had spent six 
evenings with Miss Edwards. But the Shrewsbury was 
more remote from his imagination than Darkest Africa, 
for had not Stanley conducted him through its jungles 
and rapids? 

The morning of the “ day off” was perfect, and the 
writer, burdened only with his cane and change-purse, 
started. The suggestion of carrying a lunch was treated 
-with scorn. “J shall dine at a hotel,” was the answer. 

The steamer was just comfortably filled, and with pleasant 
people. The harbor never was more beautiful. The flags 
of every nation were flying on ships at anchor and in the 
docks ; sailing craft, both for pleasure and profit, had 
thrown their sails to the breeze and were on their aim 
intent. Staten Island rose like an emerald from the water, 
closer inspection bringing the peculiar kind of architecture, 
so indicative of prosperity, to view. Sandy Hook, with its 
low-growing fringe of green, over which the lighthouse 
towered, gave no evidence of the warlike preparations that 
make it a center of interest to those who tremble lest in 
peace we forget that there may be war. 

The boat entered the sluggish river, whose banks gave 
no suggestion that a turn of the head would reveal bus- 
tling, struggling, grasping New York. 

Glimpses of houses were caught through the trees on 
the right, while the left bank of sand and sedge, protected 
by a breakwater, separated us from the sea. The boat 
passed through the first bridge and made its first landing. 
Farmers, fishermen, the very evident summer boarder, and 
residents, met the passengers, and we soon steamed on our 
way. At the next landing a stolid-looking fisherman sat 
in company with some cool-looking crates through which 
glimpses of seaweed were caught. A mild curiosity held 
the excursionist’s eye ; at last it became active, and, leaning 
over the rail, the writer asked: “‘ What have you there, 
Captain?” “Crabs,” was the laconic answer, without the 
least expression. 

The inquirer jumped. ‘' Crabs!” What a chain of 
memories the word unloosed! He saw again the mill- 
pond, with the roomy, flat-bottomed boat that had visited 
every port with which geography had made him familiar ; 
there was the point of land which the ducks were allowed 
to consider their own, that had within one hour been the 
Cape of Good Hope, Cape Horn, and North Cape. 
Every indentation in the shore had been the bay or 
the gulf that was the newest acquisition of the small 
scholar who now reviewed his geography at the mention 
of the word “crabs.” He remembered the hours of 
unalloyed bliss that were spent in tracking and catching 
the anti-progressive inhabitant of that dear old mill- 
pond. A sudden crushing and grinding, and the dreamer 
roused to the fact that the boat was ashore, with a 
positive thrill of joy. Was not that the chief adventure 
of those delightful cruises in that dear Connecticut ocean 
on whose bank was grandfather’s barn, Uncle Wilson’s hen- 
coops, and Neighbor Mead’s house? The Atlantic did not 
seem as vast as that jewel setdownin afarm. The excur- 
sionist’s first impulse was to pull off his shoes and get out 
and push. Alas! they were tan, and above them the 
gray trousers and coat to match. The days for getting 
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out “to push” were over. Pushing now meant getting 
ahead of the other fellow. He could not pick up the old 
train of thought; there had been a jar other than the 
conflict between the bottom of the river and the boat. 

“T’ll eat crabs; nothing but crabs,” he thought, with a 
savage expression. 

There was a gentle grinding, and we were afloat. 

The strip of sand on the left became well-kept lawns ; the 
bathing-houses grew to pretentious villas, more or less 
ugly summer boarding-houses, and bits of woods ; the hills 
on the left grew as high as the mountains of brick in New 
York, but so refreshingly wild that it seemed impossible 
that New York lay but two hours behind. 

The boat landed at and left a half-dozen docks, and the 
end of the journey was reached. The excursionist walked 
up the hill to the great local hotel, registered, was escorted 
to the dining-room by the proprietor, met by a colored 
waiter, and seated. With smiling obsequiousness, the waiter 
said: 

“ Broiled chicken, roast lamb, and roast beef.” 

Feebly the excursionist asked, “ Crabs ?” 

An expression of intense surprise overspread the dark 
face, and he shook his head as if the creature were un- 
known to him—unknown, whether fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Here, here in his own home, the crab was a stranger. The 
return trip revealed to the excursionist that he was a 
stranger only at the table. His value as an export to the 
New York market was well known, for at every landing — 
crabs by the dozens, packed in cool-looking sea-moss, 
inclosed in crates, he saw trundled on the boat as freight. 

The excursionist knows he could give a “pointer” to 
that hotel proprietor. If that journey up the Shrewsbury 
had ended with a dinner of crabs, if the excursionist could 
have bought one dozen boiled crabs to bring home to 
Minerva, the mate of the ship in those early,voyages, the 
general help in the crabbing expeditions, he would have 
come home an enthusiast on the Shrewsbury River. 


Picnic Hints 


This is the season of picnics. A picnic should be a 
delight and not a bore. The lunch at a picnic is a very 
important element in its success. To unpack a picnic 
basket in which the salt and sugar have become so mixed 
that they cannot be separated, or the bread and cake so 
closely packed together that they bear photographs of each 
other on the surface,.does not add greatly to one’s enjoy- 
ment of the lunch. The paper box so popular with tourists 
has its disadvantages; and baskets, which are now cheap, 
pretty, and light in weight, permit of the carrying of many 
things that cannot be put into paper boxes. A little 
ingenuity will enable one to take an ordinary basket and 
make a delightful lunch-basket of it. By lining the basket 
with oilcloth the air is excluded, and sewing strong 
tape through where the stitches come through on the right 
side, fastened with a little knot of worsted, will add to the 
beauty of the basket, and at the same time help to hold 
the stitches. Plates can be packed securely in the basket 
around the sides, leaving space for knives and forks and 
the collapsable cups which are cheap and readily found, 
and one has the wherewithal to serve the lunch. For the 
lunch proper, sandwiches must be the basis. The first 
essential of a sandwich is good bread and butter and a 
sharp knife, for sandwiches should be cut thin, and it is 
wiser to butter the bread before cutting the slices from the 
loaf. Chopped chicken, ham, tongue, eggs, sardines, will 
give variety. Salt crackers will be relished, and it is very 
wise to buy a small box, and take the box as it comes from 
the grocer. Cake should be carried whole, if possible, 
and the wise woman will buy small cake-pans to hold her 
picnic cake. Cheese comes now in glass jars, some large, 
some as small as an ordinary table glass. Pickles are numer- 
ous; and of canned goods there isnoend. A well and 
carefully packed picnic basket or baskets—for there should 
not be one large basket that would overload one of the 
party, but small baskets, that each may carry his share of 
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the burden—enable a family living in a large city to have, 
at very little expenditure, a day in the country that 
brings rest and health, the best tonic for the doing of days’ 


work, 
The Cooking of Vegetables 


By Katherine Armstrong 


The large markets within easy reach of those who live 
in the city supply most kinds of fresh vegetables the year 
round ; if not raised near home, they are brought from the 
sunny South. To cook vegetables well is a matter of more 
importance than it is generally considered. The homely 
turnip and cabbage, and the much-abused onion even, can 
be made very acceptable by proper treatment. And 
another thing to be considered—they are within the reach 
of those who are compelled to consider the cost of their 
vegetables. A good deal of nutrition, and healthful nutri- 
tion too, can be had for little money. Of course it is 
always best to lay in a season’s stock of vegetables when 
possible to do so. 

The yellow French turnips are very good, when properly 
cooked; enough for a large family would hardly cost a 
dime. They should be pared, cut in small pieces, and 
have a full hour to boil slowly; should be put in boiling 


- water, or rather boiling water should be poured upon them. 


When about half done, the water should be changed ; this 
is to overcome the peculiar strong taste of the turnip. In 
this second water also put one teaspoonful of sugar and 
the same of salt. When all cooked thoroughly, pour off 
the water and allow to dry off a few moments on the side 
of the range. No vegetable of this sort is well cooked 
when it is at all watery—the drier it is, the better it is. 
All needful moisture is to be the butter added when it is 
mashed, of which there should be a generous allowance, 
and alsoalittle pepper. It should be tasted, and more salt 
added if necessary. Then it should be neatly dished, and 
look as if some care was used, not look as if it was dumped 
in haste and at random into the dish, It “ makes all the 
difference in the world.” It tastes better if it looks taste- 
ful and inviting. Even yellow turnips can be made to look 
and to taste exceedingly well, and there are few more 
wholesome vegetables. Then there is the white turnip, 
which can be made delicious in this way: Pare and slice 
about half an inch thick, and cut in dice, quite evenly, as 
the shape is retained when cooked. This also requires an 
hour to cook, and to have the water changed. When per- 
fectly soft, pour off the water, and pour over milk or cream 
to cover. When it comes to a boil, stir in one spoonful of 
flour blended in a little cold milk. Add also salt and a 
little butter ; if milk is used, it should be of the consistency of 
thick cream. An egg stirred in when it is removed from the 
fire makes it very nice. Flour is preferable to corn-starch 
for thickening in almost all cases. Some consider corn- 
starch richer, but it is pasty in its effects, and not so agree- 
able to use as flour. 

Cabbage can be cooked to be as acceptable as many of 
the more delicate vegetables, and its odor, so objectionable, 
can be entirely overcome by the simplest precautions. 
First look well to the range and see that the draughts are 
open that are built for the very purpose of carrying off ill 
odors. How often, indeed almost invariably, this matter 
is neglected, and then the poor cabbage is blamed the more 
for it! Then into the boiling water in which you are to 
cook the cabbage put a clean piece of charcoal, about the 
size of anegg. Also put half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda ; then put in the cabbage, which has been quartered 
and well looked over, and lain half an hour in cold water. 
Cook uncovered, and the odor will not be found objection- 
able. It requires a full hour to cook. Now pour into a 
colander and drain thoroughly ; then chop, add butter, salt, 
and pepper. This is the common way, but a much newer 
one is to break the cabbage but a little, add milk to cover, 
return it to the fire and thicken it a little, adding butter, 


“salt, and pepper. It retains but little of its strong flavor, 


and would almost be considered equal to celery done in 
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the same manner, which is certainly one of the daintiest 
of vegetables. 

The poor onion, especially the “silver skins,” can be 
made almost unobjectionable cooked in the same way, 
only changing the water several times in cooking, season- 
ing and buttering liberally. 


A Word in Season 


Two or three distressing accidents of recent occurrence 
prove the wisdom of mothers training their children so 
that some accidents very possible in any home may be 
avoided. A spring lock has in it as much of a possibilit 
of death asa gun. Last week four little children crawle 
into a closet under a sink in an unoccupied house. The 
door with its spring bolt closed tightly after them, and 
when found after several hours three of the children were 
dead. In New York City, less than three months ago, three 
children went into a house where some workmen were 
engaged,-but in the lower part. They went up to the gar- 
ret of the house, and hid in a closet under the stairs that 
led to the roof. When found they were unconscious, and 
so near death as to require the attention of physicians 
for several hours. 

It would not be a difficult matter to explain to a child 
that doors fastened by a spring-bolt lock are dangerous, 
and why. 

Children suffer more often from ignorance than reckless- 
ness, and very little explanation will show them a danger 
that they will avoid. They are more logical than ignorant 
or careless parents imagine. Children who are allowed to 
be the companions of their parents, instead of being the 
children only, do not jeopardize life and limb as do chil- 
dren who are controlled without any reason being given 
for the command. The ounce of prevention, in morals, 
manners, and physical dangers, lies largely in under- 
standing that there is danger. 


A Great Opportunity 


The College Settlements Association has issued the fol- 
lowing circular. It is a rare opportunity, and one worth 
the effort of the best intelligence of the women of this 
country : 


The College Settlements Association is enabled to offer, 
through the generosity of Miss Susan Upham, of Boston, a fel- 
lowship of $300 for the year 1892-93. ’ 

This fellowship will entitle its recipient to a year either in the 
New York Settlement or in the Philadelphia Settlement, or the 
time may be divided between the two. 

No definite qualifications are required in applicants other 
than an earnest desire to investigate the social conditions among 
the poor of our large cities, but preference will be given to col- 
lege women. 

Candidates are requested to state : 

(a) Whether they have pursued economic studies. 

(6) Whether they have worked among the poor. 

(c) The probability of their desiring to continue their in vesti- 
gations longer than a year. | 

All applications should be sent before September Ist to 

Mrs. ADELINE E. THOMPSON, 
63 Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Much wisdom as well as foolishness is found in the 
newspaper paragraph. No subject is either too great or 
too trivial to engage the pen that can be more cruel than 
the sword. Not the least popular of the subjects for 
treatment in the newspaper paragraph isdress. Recently, 
with much emphasis, it was advised that gentlemen wear 
the “sack evening coat” without a vest, substituting a 
sash. Don’t! unless you have a long waist, and don’t do 
it then outside of the place you call home. It is about on 
a par with a lady wearing a blouse waist with elbow sleeves 
and long gloves—if your imagination is equal to such a 
combination. 


} 
| 
| 
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Picked Up 


Several of our subscribers have written to ask about 
the summer hours at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The Museum of Art is open Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, from 1o a M. to 5 P.M. On Mondays admis- 
sion is given on the payment of twenty-five cents. 


The New York Department of Public Works has again 


investigated the condition of the Croton water, and pro- 


nounces it free from harmful contamination. The filter 
indorsed by one of the officers of the Board is a piece of 
cotton flannel hung on the faucet with the fuzzy side in. 
a be removed each day, or as soon as it looks 
soiled. 


It is well known that the children in the tenement-house 
regions have to be taught to play, but it does not occur to 
the world that sometimes the children of the rich have to 
be taught to play. Two well-educated women, having 
been compelled suddenly to earn their own living, formed 
classes in whist. Each person paid a dollar an hour, and 
either the teachers proved so attractive or the game proved 
so attractive that these two women made comfortable 
incomes teaching people how to play whist. 


The death-rate among children under five years of age 
is so appalling that the medical profession has given a 
great deal of time and thought, and has experimented, to 
decide upon the best food for young children. In France 
a society for the protection of children has been formed, 
and one of the departments of this society has been de- 
termining the kinds of food best adapted to the needs of 
young children and infants. Through the influence of 
this society most stringent laws have been passed in 
France, making it an offense to give solid food to a child 
under a year old, except on prescription of the physician. 
Nursing-bottles with rubber tubes are forbidden. All 
tubes used must be soaked, after using, in water containing 
a little baking-soda. The result of the enforcement of 
this law has been to produce a wonderful effect on the 
health of young children in France. 


There is a settlement of Russian Jews in New Jersey, 
who have formed an educational society whose object is to 
teach the members to speak, read, and write the English 
language; they have organized a school with about forty 
pupils. Itis these small, earnest societies, existing princi- 
pally among the Hebrews of all nationalities, that are such a 
lesson, or should be, to those who work among the poor of 
our great cities. 
in*New York does more to Americanize the foreign 
element pouring into this country than can be expressed 
in words. The danger that threatens us comes from the 
fact that at least one generation elapses before the foreign 
immigrant adopts American customs, except where they are 
necessary to the earning of money; and people who can- 
not speak the national language of the country they inhabit 
can never be in sympathy with its institutions. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


Financial Report 
Previously acknowledged. cece $889 35 


A PrienG te Maes... 20 00 
W. Bg Mapes Beach, R. I... 5 00 
Pupils of Young Ladies’ School, Hillside, Norwalk, Conn...... 8 00 
2 co 
From A. E. S. and Friends, Ithaca, 12 00 
Bre. A. A. C., 5 00 
In Memory of Owen Whittemore, Scarboro’, Me................ 5 00 
A. M. Pu, Bt. Vt. 4 00 
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An institution like the Hebrew Institute > 


On Windham Green 


A Ballad, with Foot-notes 
By Dora Read Goodale 


A school there was on Windham Green, 
A district school of poor estate ; 
Its twenty scholars, fat and lean, 
Read, studied, squabbled, joked between, 
And drew those creatures seldom seen, 
Or never, save on slate. 
(But there was one scholar who studied all the time.) 


The teacher was an antique man, 
A man of temper, full of noise ; 
His puckered visage, quaint in plan, 
Red-eyed, puff-cheeked, and dark with tan, 
Looked like some old bronzed warming-pan. 
He said, He hated boys. 


(With one or two trifling private exceptions, I fancy.) 


Two-and-forty feet were there, 
Short and long, a motley crew— 
Roughly shod or clothed with care, 
‘Cowhide, calfskin, pair on pair ; 
But only two, in fact, went bare, 
And those, the smallest two. 
(Belonging, of course, to the scholar aforementioned.) 


Cold had come on Windham Green— 
An early winter, without doubt ! 
The chinks were stuffed with old nankeen, 
But still the frost got in between, 
And piles of cordwood, dry or green, 
Could scarcely drive it out. : 
(In spite of the most assiduous attentions on all sides.) 


A loft there was, whose knotty floor 
Was stained with time, I can’t say how. 
High o’er the entry gaped the door ; 
A ladder served its ends of yore, 
But since that ladder was no more 
Those ends were unserved now. 
(Unless through the efforts of semi-occasional scrub-ladies.) 


To this dark roof, by sloth inclined, 
A strolling scamp had forced his way ; 
A snugger berth were hard to find— 
Furnishings excellent of their kind, 
And plans, cold scraps, and sleep combined, 
Though dull, to pass the day. 


(Not to mention the priceless educational advantages which his ‘situa- 
tion afforded.) 


Trouble rose on Windham Green, 
Trouble and mischief past belief : 
Firewood vanished, lights were seen, 
Well-filled lunch-bags turned out lean— 
Joseph, barefoot, pinched, and mean, 
Was branded now as thief. 
(Not openly at first—but you know how fellows do those things.) 


The tramp, meanwhile, grew hale and fat. 
A trusty clothes-line served as stair ; 
When deep in books the scholars sat, 
He chose his lunch of this or that, 
And here a tippet, there a hat, 
His wardrobe did repair. 
(All of which didn’t discompose his conscience a particle.) 


Cried Pete: “ We'll hit our friend a crack ; 
The barefoot beggar’s sly as two.” 

“ Yes,” said Bob, and “ /Vo,” said Jack. 

“Look in his pockets!” “ Pay him back!” 

And so they talked and changed their talk, 
And so the tempest grew. 


(Of course.) 


It grew: the more, that, taking note 
Of ins and outs, as time went by, 
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While the dull pupils read or wrote, 
The rascal, laughing in his throat, 
Stuffed out poor Joseph’s threadbare coat 
With stolen ham and pie. 
(Which was really overdoing the matter; but he meant well.) 


Riot reigned on Windham Green ! 
Restraint and order still grew less ; 
Taunts half stifled, threats half seen, 
Rose and fell the ranks between, 
And now the watch was close and keen 
At mornings and recess. 
(But nothing was discovered: a fig for that double-faced monkey, Joe!) 


Poor Joe! What achings filled his breast 
As rage fresh-kindled strove with doubt, 
Till that quick heart, by shame distressed, 
Seized on the chance that pleased him best— 
To gain the loft, and there, unguessed, 
Spy the true culprit out. 
(Only the master stood by Joe—bless his battered old cane !) 


Rolled snugly in a good gray shawl, 
The whilom lodger waits the bell, 
When, hark! a light foot scales the wall ; 
Up goes the sash! his pulses crawl ! 
In peers a pale face, pinched and small— 
A shout, a rush, and—well ! 
(Well, in short, the tramp was disposed of in appropriate style.) 


Peace descends on Windham Green ; 
Bitterness, clamor, wranglings, cease ; 
Brows unclouded, hearts serene, ' 
Rule by day that wide demesne ; 
The stars at nightfall light the scene, 
And Echo murmurs, “ Peace !” 
(And now the children may hunt for the moral.) 


Two Children 
A Story in Two Parts.—II. 


By Francis S. Palmer 


‘ Joe stirred uneasily ; but Steve was not used to pay- 
ing much attention to him. Moreover, he was thinking 
that perhaps it was just as well to have an accomplice who 
could be bullied out of his share of the spoils. He went 
on : 
‘* Likely they'll offer a big reward ; when it’s as big as 
it’s likely to be, an’ if it’s big enough, we’ll hand her over, 
all square. But if it ain’t big enough—ain’t enough for 
both of us—we’ll hold off longer, an’ hide her till they’re 
ready to give what we want. They’re able to come down 
with a lot of money, an’ they will, too, rather than have 
her have a hard time. In the mornin’ we’ll take her off 
into the woods ; this camp’s too likely to be found. In a 
few days one of us can come back to the lake an’ find out 
about the reward.” 

Steve became silent, and soon was asleep, but Joe was 
wide awake. His thoughts and senses were alike quick- 
ened. He could hear noises that he never heard before ; 
all the faint whisperings and rustlings which at night con- 
vert the woods into a fairy-land. He seemed to be able to 
see far into the shadows, and distinguish the bats and 
night hawks flitting about among the trees, and also flying 
squirrels, that floated through the air from one bough to 
another. 

His aroused mind grasped Steve’s scheme in all its un- 
pleasant details : the fright and homesickness of the child ; 
the grief and anxiety of her mother and father; the des- 
picable part that he was expected to play. He wished for 
strength as he had never had the strength to wish before. 
He must be strong before he could hope to stand up 
against Steve and help this helpless little creature. But a 
numbing sense of his own inadequacy hung over him; he 
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knew—and the child would soon know—what a weak, 
worthless friend he was. 

Finally he got up and walked off along the bank. The 
stars shed a faint light on the creek, which here was slug- 
gish and deep. Maples and beeches reached far out over 
the stream, showing how they had striven for the freer, 
unobstructed sunshine. Some large animal saw him and 
gave a crashing leap or two through the bushes, then stop- 
ped to watch and listen. Usually Joe was timid; but 
to-night he realized that he was becoming bolder; he did 
not fear this crashing beast, and he had almost lost fear of 
Steve Scott—a man he had always served and dreaded. 

When he returned to camp, the little girl still lay quietly ; 
yet once or twice he heard her call out in her sleep as if 
for help. He wished anew to be her protector. 

Their boat—the only boat near here—was pulled up on 
the bank not a dozen rods away: why not take the child 
and make adash for the boat! Once in it, and off on the 
wide creek, he could defy Steve. If his mind was only 
clearer! but, as it was, he was so apt to fail in anything he 
undertook ; and, if he did fail, and Steve found him out, 
how terrible it would be! ’ 

But as the night wore away, and he lay there thinking 
the matter over, he grew more and more excited; until 
excitement, taking the place of a stronger mind’s determi- 
nation, overcame his fear. He made a resolve—and it was 
not the resolve of a weak soul—to do his best, come what 
might. 

After a few minutes’ thought, he went to the boat and 
pushed it partly into the water, putting the oars on the 
pins where they could be quickly grasped. He unfastened 
from the bow of the boat a rope about twenty feet long. 
Carrying this back tothe camp, he made a slip-noose on 
one end; and this noose he drew carefully around one of 
Steve’s ankles. The rope’s other end he tied to a tree- 
trunk. He almost laughed aloud to think of this clever 
device. 

As he finished his preparations, the gray light of morn- 
ing was beginning to sift down among the trees. 

Now he stooped over Madge, and slowly, with trembling 
hands, lifted her. He was always awkward, and at this 
time excitement made him more so. She awoke with a 
sharp, startled cry. 

Steve was aroused. Grasping his rifle which lay by his 
side, he sprarig up, to see Joe, holding something in his 
arms, running off towards the creek. One glance at 
where Madge had been lying told him what Joe was carry- 
ing. He shouted to Joe to stop, and made a leap after 


‘him, only to come to the ground headlong, with a shock 


which for a moment left him half stunned. Then, grop- 
ing about, he felt the rope, and, drawing a knife, cut it. 
His rifle was still in his hand when he hurried to the 
shore. But Joe had had plenty of time to reach the boat 
and push off in it. Steve saw that for once the dull-witted 
boy was master of the situation, and he adopted a persua- 
sive tone. 

“Joe, be ye afeard I won’t share the reward fair an’ 
square? Ye needn’t be.” 

The other, not replying, took up the oars. Steve grew 
angry. 

* ] s’pose ye want all the money!” he exclaimed. ‘“ But 
ye’re not smart enough! _ I’ll have my share, or no one’ll 
get any.” 

Joe rested on his oars, holding the boat steady in the 
current. “I don’t want no reward. I’m a-goin’ to take 
her home now.” 

“Ye be! An’ then tell on me, an’ get in with them rich 
folks!” Now Steve was raging. See here, Joe, ye’ve got 
the boat, but I’ve got the gun. Turn back afore I count 
three, or I’ll put a bullet through yer worthless body.” 

Joe hesitated. He had not foreseen this, and he be- 
lieved Steve was capable of shooting. ‘“ Hold on!” he 
cried. “Hold on, Steve!” 

The little girl, who was only half awake, was frightened, 
and began to cry. “I’m afraid of him,” she wailed. 
“ Don’t let him shoot! Oh, please don’t!” 

She was more frightened than he. This fact, added to 
her fear of Steve and dependence on him, gave him the 
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courage which is gained by a person who acts, even tem- 
porarily, as the champion of a weaker creature. No, he 
would not draw back now. 

He spoke to her quickly in a low tone: “I think he 
won’t dare to shoot; if he does, row on to the lake and 
your home. Don’t go near him. Remember!” The 
words were incisive, unlike his usual speech. Without 
looking at the man on the shore, Joe began to row. 

Steve saw that he was defied. Enraged, he raised his rifle, 
counted slowly, and then pressed the trigger. He intended 
to frighten Joe, without hitting him. The dim light, com- 
bined with the motion of the boat, made his aim defective. 
At the report, Joe pitched forward into the bottom of the 
boat. 


A couple of hours later a man was hurrying through 
the woods towards the wildest Adirondack fastnesses. He 
was startled by every forest sound. The sight of Joe 
Snadd pitching forward in the boat had robbed him of all 
his courage. He had turned and fied into the woods, 
feeling that the curse of a murderer was on him. 

At about the same time a boat was slowly moving along 
the lake’s shore from the direction of Mootan Creek. The 
little figure toiling with the oars was recognized by the 
people at Mr. Gurney’s cottage, and soon Madge was re- 
stored to her family. 

Joe Snadd was carried into the cottage, and a messenger 
hurried off to the nearest village for a doctor. When he 
came he found no wound, but a red mark on the back of 
the head showed where the bullet had passed. Joe was 
merely stunned, and the doctor was able to revive him. . 

In the evening the doctor called again ; and, as he was 
leaving, his patient heard him say to some one outside in 
the hall, “ When this lad was a small boy I attended him 
at the time he had a severe fall. He got well in body, 
but his mind never recovered. This counter shock may 
have restored it, for I notice his face is more intelligent. 
Perhaps he has found himself as well as your tittle girl.” 

Joe listened eagerly. He was sensible of a new intelli- 
gence; but to him it seemed that this dated more clearly 
from his resolve of the night before than from the shock 
of Steve Scott’s bullet. | 


A London Lady who Came to 


America in 1760 
By Mary Wager-Fisher 


She now resides in Burlington, New Jersey, and when I 
‘saw her a few days since, her eyes were bright and her 
black hair was without a thread of gray, while her face was as 
serene and free from wrinkles as if she had been born but 
a year ago. The lady with whom she now abides said 
that this ancient dame had come to America with her 
great-great great-grandfather, more than one hundred and 
twenty-six years ago; that from generation to generation 
she had been the cherished companion and consoler of a 
great many children, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren, and that from first to last her name had been simply 
Nancy. 

A few years ago some aged grandparents celebrated 
their golden wedding, and sent a special invitation to 
Nancy to be present upon that interesting occasion. So the 
old lady was fitted out with a new black wig—for all the 
hair that she may have had on her head when she left 
London had entirely disappeared—and although she did 
not look a day older than she did a hundred years ago, a 
lovely white cap of sheerest muslin, with a high, fuil crown, 
and looking for all the world like the dainty cap of a 
Quaker lady, was put on her head, maybe to help keep the 
wig in place ; she had a new dove-gray silken gown, with a 
white neckerchief folded inside, which gave her a very 
neat and respectable appearance. And when I saw her 
she was dressed quite the same, and I half suspected that 
she had worn that same frock and cap from the day of the 
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golden wedding, when she occupied a place of honor and 
was the observed of all observers, and was more talked 
about and looked at than any other guest, unto the day I 
had the privilege of being presented to her.. For now, 
being so venerable in years, she does little more than sit 
in a parlor on a cushioned seat covered with silk, and 
receive such attentions as visitors invariably bestow upon 
her. Indeed, she is considered a personage of such great 
importance that a card is pinned to her gown upon which 
is written the legend at the beginning of this story, “A 
London Lady who Came to America in 1760,” 

Although Nancy’s face is so youthful in appearance, 
still it is only necessary to address a word to her to per- 
ceive that she neither hears nor sees, although her bright 
eyes are wide open and never once blink nor wink even 
under the strongest light. 

Bodily, Nancy is one of the most extraordinary ladies 
that I have ever seen. And it follows that she must have 
had a constitution like oak to withstand, not only the 
ravages of time, but the almost ceaseless demands made 
upon her by the children of so many generations. She no 
longer has the lovely pink-and-white English complexion 
that one must suppose characterized her years and years 
ago, and there is no gainsaying the fact that her face is now 
very much the color that hard wood assumes after a cen- 
tury of rubbing. Although it is unfurrowed by age, it still 
has a softly battered look, as if Nancy, whenever she 
received a hard blow, said bravely to herself, “ I’ll try never 
to show that I have suffered,” and she continued to smile 
meekly, as if nothing had happened to give her pain. 

Still, it must be confessed that, while Nancy is as sound 
mentally as ever she was, and in every way as healthy— 
for she never has an ache nor a pain—she, from time to 
time, under very distressing circumstances, it must be 
believed, lost not only both her arms but also her legs. 
As no one once thought of the possibility of Nancy attain- 
ing to such great age and celebrity, no details have been 
preserved of the accidents by which she was deprived of 
these useful members of the body. Of course her young 
friends mourned her misfortunes, but she herself made no 
complaint, feeling very thankful, no doubt, that her exist- 
ence was spared. And she has made it quite clear that 
one can live very comfortably without even arms or legs, 
if only as hard-headed and strong-bodied as is she to 
endure such afflictions. Her friends procured for her new 
arms and legs of soft material, which, owing to the 
toughness and solidity of her body (which is quite as hard 
as any wood I ever saw), were fastened to it with small 
pieces of metal. According to the recollection of the old- 
est of Nancy’s friends, it appears certain that her limbs 
were originally as hard as are her head and body now, and 
which, as far back as one can remember, were never any 
softer. It is undoubtedly due to this remarkable tough- 
ness of her body that she has attained to such an unusual 
age, and, in view of the fact that she is well cared for, and 
is uniformly indifferent to ailments of every kind, there is 
every reason for thinking that she may continue to exist 
until she will be older than was Methuselah, who died at 
the age of nine hundred and sixty-nine years; and if Me- 
thuselah had had a body like Nancy’s, he might have lived 
until this day, and had wonderful tales to tell of the chil- 
dren of his time. 

By the time that Nancy has survived a thousand years, 
her arms and legs will surely seem like her very own, 
as well as her nose. I forgot to tell you about her 
nose. It seems that once upon a time she fell down- 
stairs—it might have been down the hatchway of the 
ship that she crossed the ocean in—and her nose, in- 
stead of having its bridge broken by the great bump, was 
completely broken off, owing, it must be supposed, to the 
excessive hardness of the flesh. Nowadays doctors have 
learned how to make new noses for people out of real flesh 


and blood, and have them grow fast to the face like a real 


nose ; but when Nancy lost hers the best the doctors of 
her time could do was to give her one of putty, which has 
stuck faithfully to her ever since in quite a wonderful way. 
It is of such neat shape—and when one has a nose made 
to order there is always the advantage of having it just 
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right as to size and shape—and so very like her face in 
color, that unless you were to look at her very carefully 
you would never dream but that she had carried that very 
nose from the first day of her existence. 

And such is Nancy, the London lady who came to 
America in 1760. 


The Knight and the Cake 


I found a pretty story in a newspaper the other day. 

A boy named George, who lives in the city, went to visit 
an aunt in the country. He is a very great favorite with 
this aunt and her servants, especially the cook. George 
was to arrive on his birthday, a date the cook remembered. 
She made, without the knowledge of any of the family, a fa- 
vorite cake of George’s. She decided that this cake should 
be a triumph of her skill, and one that would give especial 
pleasure. When it was time to put the cake on the table, 
the cook came bearing it in, and placed it before George. 
On its beautifully browned surface, in snow-white icing, 
appeared : 

GORGE. 


The small boy never laughed, but thanked the cook in 
true boyish fashion. ‘This would have earned for him the 
title of knight, but he showed not only the manners of a 
knight, but the spirit of a knight, for he never referred to 
the misspelling of his name, though his quick glance showed 
he had discovered it at once. 

That is a newspaper story; but I believe it is true. I 
know at least two boys who would have acted just as 
George did, and I am sure I know at least six gentlemen 
who as boys would have done the same. 


R 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Abiding-Place 
By the Rev. J. G. Van Slyke, D.D.’ 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place.—Psalms xc., 1. 


There is something about this Psalm which hushes us, 
It seems too imperial for comment. Its flashing altitudes 
of utterance lift before us like the majesty of the Matter- 
horn among the mountains. Or, like the boom of the surf 
‘neath the prattle of those who stroll along the seashore, 
the throbs of its grandeur subdue us into awe. 

Some of the Psalms have the ring of exulting pzans ; 
this has the solemnity of a deep-heaved sigh. With but 
little effort our imagination can reproduce the mood in 
which Moses wrote it. It was the utterance of his latest 
years. The exuberance of his youthful spirits had waned, 
and somber shadows, cast by the westering sun, were 
creeping over his landscape. We can understand how it 
would seem but a little while ago that he was a boy 
plashing along the marge of the Nile, or playing with his 
fellows, under the palace shadows, in Egypt. We can see 
him sweeping a comprehensive glance back over all the 
past, as one from the summit of a mountain may trace the 
windings of the long path by which he has come across 
the far-extended plain. 

In one inclusive vision, there it all lay before him—the 
palm groves and cool resounding halls of Egypt’s capital ; 
the flight of the fugitive, hiding among the scarred and 
lonely rocks; the quiet pasture-fields of Midian, where the 
bleating of his flocks alone broke the solitude ; the weary- 
ing tramp of forty years across the desert: like a broad 
panorama, all the various parts of his rich and wonderful 
experience stood out before him in this great backward 
glance. How easily it could all be included in one review ! 
How brief it seemed! The tale of it all could be told in a 
night to those who sat listening round his bivouac fire; 
and, like the flame which died down into its fading embers, 
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so life itself, he felt, would for him soon be over. It was 
under the spell of a mood like this that the Ninetieth 
Psalm was born. One great overwhelming feeling pre- 
vailed within him—that human life is an ephemeral thing, 
a soon-told tale, a shadow of fleeting clouds, the rush of 
a stream-that soon empties itself out into “the gulf where 
all is still.” 

We require no inspiration to tell us all this; this is not 
information. Itis, rather, the illumination of a truth which 
we all well know. And here inspiration has fixed this 
truth in immortal words—words which no unaided human 
lips have ever rivaled, and which we choose before all 
others when “the silvering beams of the evening star” 
touch our own. brows with the signals of decay, or when 
we follow our friends to the quiet grave, and hear the thud 
of the earth on the coffin, with its muffled proclamation 
that all is over. 

But he has very imperfectly sounded the deeps of his 
own nature who has not come upon a central core of life, 
which asserts itself in protest against these phases of fleet- 
ingness—something which would disengage itself from the 
swaddling-bands of flesh, and wrap a clasp upon the unde- 
caying and the eternal. 

Underneath the garb of his transiency you can feel in 
this Psalm the swell of Moses’s great spirit, conscious of 
his kinship with the Everlasting. Impressive as the testi- 
mony is to the transitoriness of life, he will not acquiesce 
in it, but burst through it and rise above it, and lay clasp 
on the eternal God. From the thought that he should be 
stretched asleep under the rustling grass, the thought of 
God was his escape. “I am allied to Him,” he says, “ by 
bonds which the destroying years cannot sever; he who 
has put in me his image will rescue me from the smother 
of oblivion; I will take refuge from the transient by lodg- 
ing in the fastness of the Everlasting.” And so, in an out- 
burst of splendid assurance, he exclaims, ‘“‘ Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place !” 

It will tinge- this exclamation with interest if we con- 
sider—I. How Moses came to gain this warm conception 
of God. II. How much it meant to him. 

I. How did Moses come to win this foil against his 
sense of the brevity of life? How did he come to find out 
the refuge which God afforded? Was the secret of his 
faith, reflected in our text, disclosed to him by “ the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians”? was it told him by bedizened 
priests at the fanes of Osiris? Did the firm based Pyra- 
mids leave on his mind the suggestion of a God that 
remained unchanging while the generations of men, in 
procession, filed by? Or were there rifts in the sky which 
arched his Midian pastures? Or was he visited by tell- 
tale messengers who came to bring him revelations with- 
held from us? 

He had, it is true, his official dealings with the covenant 
Ruler of Israel, but it was not on these that his faith 
grew. ‘That faith was a plant deeply rooted in the soil of 
earthly experience, and nurtured by the steady culture of 
a life. | 

It was not something conferred, but something evolved, 
as ours must be, in a heart that looks and listens for the 
Eternal Presence, “ whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, and the round ocean, and in the mind of man.” It 
was a faith watered by solitary musings when he wandered 
apart from the babble of the camp and sent forth thought 
after thought to soar through the unsounded skies. 

It is but the story of his life to say that he sought to 
purge his vision of every film, and that he trained his mind 
to detect a presence of God underneath the veils of nature 
and behind the masks of history, till the very earth around 
him was haunted ground. God was quite as invisible to 
him .as to you or me, and yet, according to the Apostle, 
he lived as seeing him. Nor was his a solitary experience 
of discovery. The vision burst into David’s ken quite as 
clearly. He needed no argument to convince him of the 
reality of God. It bore down upon him till his spirit 
almost cowered under an intolerable glare, and he cried, 
“ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, and whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ?” and when the futility of trying to 
escape God came over him, he exclaimed, like another 
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Augustine, “I am afraid of God, therefore I will flee to his 
arms,” 

Let us, then, not count it as something exceptional or 
miraculous that Moses should have gained so vivid a sense 
of God. He stands as a great type to bear witness that 


God is nigh unto all those who call upon him in truth. 


He will not hide himself from the pure in heart, but yield 
them all the fullness and radiancy of a vision. 

Under the fuller manifestations of the Gospel, it ought 
to be ours to have a much more definite and distinct reali- 
zation of God. It is ours to visualize the Eternal in the 
lineaments of the Galilean, to temper the majesty under 
which Sinai quaked, by overlaying it with the gentler and 
more winning aspects of brotherhood. 

And yet let us not be too ready to compassionate Moses, 
as if to him his God were enveloped in a haze of indefi- 
niteness. Let us not think of him as trying to warm his 
heart under a thin and uncertain auroral light. He who 
could utter the words of that great song (Deut. xxxii.) 
which chants the praises of Him who bore his people as on 
eagle’s wings, he who could say, “O Lord, thou art our 
dwelling-place”—he certainly was not an orphan. No 
echoes from an empty sky fell back on his upturned face. 
And this great, warm sense of God’s actual nearness and 
friendship came to him from the life he lived; in the rev- 
erence, in the fidelity, in the purity of his heart the great 
Fact above found a burnished mirror in which the pulsat- 
ing image of God was clearly given. In no other way can 
this great realization be gained. God had become a 
Dwelling place to Moses, because thought and desire had 
made a well-worn path toward him, and he was a Refuge to 
which he continually resorted. Such realization of God 
cannot be extemporized. A solid and substantial fabric 
which shall afford thought and feeling, all the repose and 
solace of a home, can be ours only as we acquaint our- 
selves with God, and enter into such familiarity with him 
that he shall grow to be as definite and real to us as any 
of the daily facts of our common world. 

II. But now let us consider what it meant to Moses that 
God should appear as a “ dwelling-place.” 

A dwelling-place or home is that round which revolve 
the tenderest feelings and the sacredest instincts. 

And so he said, let me take this word, so laden with all 
associations of whatever is sweet or soothing in human 
life ; this thought of the place where weariness finds rest, 
and sickness finds nursing, and hunger finds greeting, and 
love finds caress, and let me lift it up and make it the 
frame of the thought of my God. It would have been 
true had he said, “ O Lord, thou art our Sovereign through 
all generations ;” but it would not have been the full ex- 
pression of what was true for him, 

He was not a Being remote and inaccessible, but a God 
nigh at hand. He felt himself admitted into the inner- 
most courts of the divine friendship, and wrapped in the 
Everlasting arms. Jn that secure inclosure he found his 
shield against the assailing ravages of time. He felt him- 
- self taken up, as it were, into God’s own everlastingness, 
and rescued from the sense of transiency by being en- 
folded and incorporated into that great unwasting Life 
that keeps on through all generations. I can look, he 
says, without a pang on the relaxing of the cords of my 
earthly tabernacle, for they do not constitute my being. 
My ody may grow old, and the fires of life burn low, but 
/ am unaffected. My “life is hidin God.” I have “a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 

Think for a moment of some of the forms under which 
this warm conception of God as his “ dwelling-place” 
would speak to his heart. Through all the years of his 
earthly career he had never had a permanent home. He 
had been a pilgrim and sojourner on the earth, and learned 
the full meaning of the word homelessness. But, as one 
weary with long marches beholds afar some stately man- 
sion where love and welcome wait to greet him, so on the 
thought of Moses dawned the great vision of a quiet and 
enduring Home, where his tired limbs and aching spirit 
should find balm and ease. 

His life had been driven hither and yon, at the caprice 
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of circumstances; in no sunny nook or sequestered vale 
of peace could he stay; goaded on, he had to leave behind 
him whatever engaged his interest, and where he fain 
would tarry. But from that gleaming Dwelling-place yon- 
der he should go out no more forever. Instead of change 
there would permanency ; instead of the vicissitudes and 
fluctuations of fickle fortune there would be the constancy 
of unharassed tranquillity. Whatever the sweet thoughts 
that spring at the pronouncing of that quickening word, 
“my home ;” whatever the recollections it wakens of hal- 
lowed hours upon which we look back with misty eyes; 
whatever it recalls to us of the solaces of love, when we 
leaned against a father’s knee, or were soothed into a 
happiness like nothing else on earth under the soft, caress- 
ing hand of a mother’s love; whatever the associations 
which enshrine that word home, and which draw upon our 
hearts with the subtle spell of the magnet, however far we 
may wander across briny leagues—all was gathered up by 
Moses in one warm conception, when he looked toward 
God and said, “ Thou art my dwelling-place.” 

You say, such a faith is an experience to be coveted. 
You sigh, and wish that it might be yours. But note that 
he had no monopoly of sucha Dwelling place. He says 
that it is just as available, just as accessible, to us as to 
him. God is a Dwelling-place for his people in all genera- 
tions. 

Jacob found himself on its threshold at Bethel, and 
Paul recked not of the headsman’s sword because 4e saw 
it from Rome, and over all the rocky ledges of Patmcs 
John beheld the flush of its far-beaming radiancy. And, 
spite of the murky vapors which hide our heavens, many a 
one since has found it true that it is possible to have in 
God all the security and rest of a dwelling-place. “In a// 
generations ” the great fact stands, the blessed truth sur- 
vives; it has never been annulled; its wide doors are 
sealed against the approach of none. Therefore, with no 
modification in its rich and precious meaning, I bring the 
great truth to you. 

I wonder how many of you have any actual dwelling- 
place. 

When your mortal roof crumbles, where will you hie for 
shelter? There are threatening perils that prowl around 
your tent and jeer at your fancied security. You needa 
better home than the one which now covers you ; and this, 
our native need, is aggravated by that fatal malady of sin 
which has fastened upon us. We are sick and hurt, and 
this makes a dwelling-place necessary, where we may have 
healing and nursing. It is the office of the Gospel to 
reveal to you such a dwelling; and our blessed Lord 
declares that he is the Door of it. “ By me, if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved.” Behind him stands the 
Psalmist (lvi., 3) saying, ‘“‘ What time I am afraid, I will 
retire into thee ;” and by his side another takes up the 
same strain—“ Because thou hast made the Lord, who is 
my refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, there 
shall no evil befall thee.” Nor will it be trespass for you 
to venture into this Dwelling. It has become ours by 
proprietary right. In the generosity of Christ, a title-deed 
for it has been conferred upon us. By purchase, Christ 
has secured it and passed it over to us. It is settled upon 
us by the decrees of heaven’s court. 

And now it is invested with this interest, that we can 
say, I own that dwelling; itis mine. And with what fur- 
niture and provision this Dwelling-place is stored! God 
himself, we are told, is our portion, and therefore every- 
thing that goes to make up “ the fullness of God ” shall bé 
lavished upon us. We shall never exhaust “ his unsearch- 
able riches,” 

We may conceive of the glorious attributes of our God 
as sO many various chambers or retiring-rooms, places of 
security, of gratification, or of repose, to which it is our 
present privilege to resort. When disconcerted with the 
mysteries of life, we will rest in the omniscience of God, 
and remember that the all-knowing One cannoterr. When 
our desires seem to fail, we will rest in His fidelity who 
will never break his word of promise. When life grows 
bitter, we will resort to Him, like the sobbing child that 
pillows his head on a mother’s bosom, because He has 
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sent us this message: ‘“ As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth, so will I comfort thee.” 

As I close, a- searching question frames itself on my 
lips. I want to ask whether or not you, any of you, feel 
“at home” with God. I have read of some “ who remem- 
bered God and were troubled.” If it is thus with you, he 
cannot be your Dwelling-place. You may have paid him 
occasional visits at distant intervals, but “‘ he that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High abides under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 

I would not wonder if some day, in the far country 
where some of you are far from God, you should grow 
homesick. Earthly reliances fail us; its fairest homes 
crumble; and the ivy, “that only parasite that clings 
faithfully to ruin,” drapes the rotting door where loved 
ones will come and go no more. The world is passing 
away, and the sheen of its brightest joys is paling toward 
approaching night. 

It does not surprise me that your heart resents these 
tokens of decay, and that some great craving asserts 
itself within you for what will never fail or vanish. This 
craving, rightly interpreted, is your homesickness for God. 

Out of the depth of your heart comes a plaintive, long- 
smothered cry, “I want my Father.” May the Divine 
Spirit afflict you with that significant homesickness now. 
May the same great realization come to you that came to 
the prodigal who looked around and saw that he had no 
roof but the night sky and no pillow but the turf, and so 
be prompted to move toward that Dwelling-place to which 
I point you, and where you belong. The Father would 
conjure you by all the magic that belongs to that word 
home. If only there, if only at home, let the storm with- 
out pelt ever so wildly, let the tempest have its carousal 
of ruin, you are safe. Let destruction and decay be un- 
shackled; yea, let the great globe itself be draped in 
the pall of everlasting night, and move, like a stately 
catafalque, lamented by the dirge of spheres, on its path 
towards oblivion. But we are passengers upon it no more. 
We have moved into an unchanging residence, henceforth 
our home. We may dismiss the weary past from our 
thought, and “let memory empty its urn into forgetful- 
ness,” 

Now henceforth for us, through all the unending cycles 
and generations of heaven, no more sighing or tears. No 
slanting shadows on the threshold of that eternal Dwelling- 
place, no flavor of bitterness in the wine of its joy. If 
there is gladness in heaven when a far-straying one returns, 
may it be that the windows of the King’s Palace shall 
blaze with festal lights for you. And as generation after 
generation have entered that Dwelling-place, and found the 
home of the soul, may their voices, the voices of father 
and mother, blend with the entreaty of heaven. May the 
pealing melody from the eternal mansions float far down, 
and find you, wherever you may have wandered, with its 
unmistakable note of “ Welcome, welcome to these long- 


waiting portals!” 


The Apostolic Church 


VIII.—Prudent Gamaliel'! 
By Lyman Abbott 


Saint Gamaliel is not a favorite saint of mine; and his 
often-praised counsel seems to me worthy only the con- 
tempt of honest and earnest men. That counsel is only a 
pious way of saying, Wait till you see which is the win- 
ning side ; then join that. 

The spirit of Gamaliel is the spirit of compromise ; but 
Christianity is uncompromising. The hero does not post- 
pone enlistment till God has won the campaign; he wants 
to be first in the field, and on the skirmish line. 


To understand the spirit of Gamaliel, put in contrast 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson and Y. P. S. C. E. Paper for August 
21, 1892.— Acts V., 25-41. 
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the three types of character which appear in this scene— 
the Pharisees, the Disciples, Gamaliel. 

The Pharisees see in Christianity a movement which 
threatens to destroy all the old-time institutions of religion, 
which at all events separates religion from them, and 
allows the possibility and urges the reality of religion 
wholly dissociated from the Jewish law, temple, sacrifices, 
holy days, ritual, priesthood. To the Pharisees this is 
irreligion, and they set themselves against it accordingly. 

The disciples see.in Christianity a new and profounder 
interpretation of that spirit of reverence and faith and love 
of which Judaism was a sacred but by no means final in- 
terpretation. They see in Christ a fulfillment of the 
prophecies and promises of the Old Testament. And they 
give themselves to him and his service accordingly. 

Gamaliel has no opinion; occupies a position of neu- 
trality if not of indifference; will wait and see what this 
enigmatical movement is coming to; will measure its truth 
or falsehood by its success or failure. 

I have more respect for Saul, who persecuted the Chris- 
tians, than for Gamaliel, who tolerated them. The bigotry 
which is spiritually in earnest is better than the toleration 
which is spiritually indifferent. Xavier is a better type of 
character than Erasmus. 

The Southern hotspur we could respect. But who could 
respect the Northern doughface ? 

When a great movement appears in morals or religion, 
like the abolition movement or the labor movement in 
morals, or the New Theology in religious thought, or the 
Salvation Army or the Christian Endeavor movement in 
religious activity, what shall the Christian do? 

The Pharisee instantly perceives that the new move- 
ment antagonizes his prejudices, his preconceptions, per- 
haps his vested interests. He makes no attempt to under- 
stand its real moral meaning, but sets himself blindly 
against it. This is bigotry. 

Gamaliel goes on with his own affairs and watches the 
new movement. He measures every new form of life by 
its results. And he waits for the results to tell him what 
is its moral meaning before he identifies himself with 
either its friends or its opponents. 

The true man endeavors to divest himself of his precon- 
ceptions, his prejudices, his _ self-interests, and to measure 
every movement by some standards of spiritual value. 
What are the relations of the abolition movement or the 
labor movement to righteousness and,liberty? What are 
the relations of the New Theology to spiritual experience ? 
What sort of character does it grow out of, and grow 
towards? What are the relations of the Salvation Army 
and the Christian Endeavor to practical philanthropy and 
Christian activity? Do they help or hinder? 


Professor Huxley treated the Salvation Army like a 
Pharisee; Cardinal Manning like a Christian; Gamaliels 
are more common than either. 


Which are you—Caiaphas ? Gamaliel? or Peter? 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: August 
22—The contrast (Luke xvi., 19-31); August 23— Victory 
over death (Isa. xxv., 1-8); August 24—The death of the 
righteous (Num. xxiil., 1-10); August 25—Sustained by 
his presence (Ps. xxiii.); August 26—Power of death 
destroyed (Rom. vi., 1-11); August 27—-No more death 
(Rev. xxi., 1-4) ; August 28—Topic. How a Christian can 
die (Acts vii., 54-60; 1 Cor. xv., 55-57). 
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Religious News 


The Summer School of Theology 
Ten Days at Mansfield 
By the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. 


The Summer School of Theology at Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, which Principal Fairbairn hoped might draw together 
about a hundred ministers, has numbered about three hundred 
and sixty members, all of them ordained ministers but one, and 
he, too, is a theologian. An American friend has remarked 
upon it: “ This is a good deal bigger and better than we can do 
in America.” The remark, whether well judged or not, well 
indicates the success of the undertaking, which has now nearly 
reached the ten days’ limit of the course marked out from July 
18 to July 28. 

The programme, a pamphlet of fifteen pages, with time-table, 
syllabuses of lectures, and register of students, could it have 
been circulated beforehand, would probably have attracted a 
larger number still. Put into the hand only on one’s arrival at 
Mansfield, it reveals an unexpected richness of opportunity both 
as to topics and lecturers. But, as it is, the seating capacity of 
Mansfield Chapel and Balliol College Hall has been but little, if 
at all, in excess of the demand for tickets. Indeed, the number 
of applicants so outran anticipation that embarrassment for 
room would have resulted but for the generous assistance 
afforded to Mansfield by other colleges. Exeter and Wadham 
have thrown open their dining-halls, so that, in three divisions, 
the whole body of students have been enabled to dine at a com- 
mon table. For us Americans, in whose college days “ com- 
mons” had become a thing of the past, this has had a rich flavor 
of antiquity. 

The programme evinces at a glance the reconstruction of the- 
ological method that has taken place in the last quarter-century, 
which, of course, involves some reconstruction of results., In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that such a programme could not 
have been formed till recently, nor could such a school have 
been possible till now. There was no place for it, so long as 
the materials of theology were sought chiefly in the creeds and 
in the published lectures upon systems of dogma. The change 
of method, from deductive reasoning to historical and inductive, 
and from the exposition of the standards to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, is what has made such a school both possible 
and needful. 

The course has comprised, in all, forty lectures: seven on Old 
Testament subjects, thirty on New Testament subjects, and 
three on the psychological basis of theology. These have been 
given by men of conspicuous eminence. Canon Driver, of Ox- 
ford, has lectured on the Book of Hosea; Professor Brown, on 
“ The Historical Writings of the Old Testament;” Professor 
Briggs, on “ Works of Imagination in the Old Testament ;” Pro- 
fessor Massie, of Mansfield College, on “ The Present State of 
New Testament Criticism ;” Professor Dods, of Edinburgh, on 
“The Teaching of Jesus;” Professor Sanday, of Oxford, on 
“ The Theology of St. Paul ;’ Principal Edwards, of Bala Col- 
lege, Wales, on “ The Epistle to the Hebrews;” Professor 
Bruce, of Glasgow, on “The Christian Origins ;” Principal 
Cave, of Hackney College, London, on “ The Spiritual World 
in the Light of the Philosophical Doctrine of Common Sense; 
or, The Basis of Every Theology;” Principal Fairbairn, on 
“ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” These have been 
supplemented by evening conferences on such topics as “ The 
Church and Social Economics,” “ Preaching,” and “ Pastoral 
Work,” together with a devotional meeting preparatory to the 
communion, and an evening given up to questions on points of 
difficulty in the lectures. 


But this skeleton, however suggestive of interest, needs to be- 


clothed upon by the imagination, picturing the lofty Gothic 
chapel of Mansfield, and hail of Balliol, filled with earnest men, 
many of them well on in years, most of them with note-book in 
hand, all with riveted attention, in a hush sometimes thrilled 
with a common sensation, and occasionally breaking into mur- 
murs of applause or the clapping of hands. 

The reproof which the writer heard Professor Park administer, 
nearly thirty years ago, to students whose familiarity with the 
Bible extended little beyond the proof-texts which they had cut 
out and gummed into their notes upon his lectures, however 
needed in the old method of theological teaching, is worth re- 
calling only as illustrating how all that has now been changed. 
Three-fourths of the Mansfield programme has been directed 
toward a sound interpretation of the Scriptures by the aid of the 
best learning of today. This, it should be added, has been in 
the twofold interest, first, of demonstrating the supernatural 
 ife and light therein; anc, secondly, to gain a fresh and clear 
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intuition of the real Jesus, as both Son of man and Son of God. 
The Christocentric interest of the course of study stands forth 
most prominently. Twenty-seven lectures, if those on the the- 
ology of Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews are reckoned in, 
have been given to this, and their devotional spirit has often 
elicited a responsive feeling. 

Many a sententious saying has been riveted in memory by the 
lecturers, beside the copious outlines that have gone into the 
note-books. Dr. Dods, for instance, remarks that “a teacher 
who compels people to hear unfamiliar truth will be called a 
teacher of error.” Professor Sanday observes, in regard to the 
conversion of St. Paul, that “in any man conversion is an 
undercurrent rising to the surface.” Principal Fairbairn says 
that “ there is no selfish conservatism like that of the official in 
religion and the cultivated in thought.” Professor Brown de- 
clares, “It is not possible that the codes of Leviticus and Deu- 
teronomy were known to the Hebrew prophets as divine appoint- 
ments, conditioning acceptance with God.” Professor Bruce 
affirms that “ Jesus is Lord because he is Saviour.” Occasion- 
ally these memoradilia are the scintillations of heartily appreci- 
ated wit; as in Professor Dods’s remark that “swearing in our 
country is frequently the inarticulate murmur of ignorance, and 
comes from those who do not know their mother tongue suffi- 
ciently well.” 

The great and needful work which has thus been so well 
initiated at Mansfield, under the wise prompting and organiza- 
tion of Principal Fairbairn, is the reconciliation of faith with 
science in the field of theology, where it is quite as important as 
in other departments of learning. It requires but moderate ob- 
servation to perceive that, since the new learning came in, a gap 
has been created between church pastors and theological pro- 
fessors, so has the progress of scientific knowledge antiquated 
much supposed knowledge. Historical and inductive study of 
the facts on which faith has built has often so modified the facts 
as to raise doubts whether the foundations of faith were secure,, 
and has roused fears which bred suspicions of the Christian 
fidelity of the critics. The only way to efface these suspicions, 
quell these fears, remove these doubts, and close up the inau- 
spicious gap between the preachers and the scholars, is to bring 
them together, far from theaters of controversy, for earnest 
study under wise direction. Here the new methods can be ex- 
hibited as necessarily conducting to the new results. Here, on 
ground consecrated to learning and hallowed by common wor- 
ship, that sympathy between practical and scientific men may be 
re-established which is essential both to the permanency of 
practical Christian work and to the hold of the preacher upon 
cultivated minds. That the urgent problem of which the solu- 
tion has thus been attempted at Mansfield exists in America as 
well as in Great Britain there can be no doubt, and it is much 
to be desired that the example here set should be imitated 
wherever the problem exists. ° 

With all the solid work that has been crowded into these ten 
days, there have also been several free hours for recreation every 
afternoon. A number of these have been spent in visiting the 
ancient colleges of Oxford, and listening to their story as told 
by learned guides, among whom the Dean of Christ Church 
and the Warden of Magdalen have courteously served. Another 
afternoon was given to the greeting genially offered to the stu- 
denis by Dr. Jowett, the venerable Master of Balliol, whose 
address sparkled with lively and witty anecdote. One has also 
been given to a cricket-match. 

Oxford, England. 


Modern Pilgrims at Plymouth 
By Katherine Pearson Woods 


What would the Pilgrim Fathers have made, one wonders, of a 
School of Applied Ethics? Yet, in another sense, this modern 
science is not unpuritan-like ; it is positive rather than negative 
in its teachings, and says “Thou shalt” much oftener than 
“ Thou shalt not.” It is said that Plymouth at first was inclined 
to object to applied ethics, but a two years’ experience has 
rendered it enthusiastic. Fully one-half the attendance has 
come from the town itself, which has this year paid $1,500 into 
the treasury. Only about forty students have taken the full 
course of six weeks, but the attendance upon the most popular 
lectures has been about two hundred. 

The first days of August have been devoted to the study of 
very practical social problems. On Monday the general topic 
was philanthropic and charitable work among the poor; on 
Tuesday the special work of the college settlements was 
taken up. The star of the week was undoubtedly Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago; a trim, energetic-looking 
little woman who does not think university settlements the sole 
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means of solving the social problem, but is very clear both as to 
what they can and what they cannot do. 

Mr. Robert A. Woods, the head of Andover House, Boston, 
made an interesting address on Tuesday, on the University 
Settlement Idea. He brought out very clearly that the reason 
for being of the university settlement is the idea of personal 
influence ; any economic, educational, or religious influence is 
a part of and must act through the personality of the worker. 
The test of success for each settlement is the improvement of 
the neighborhood and the sending out of good workers to other 
centers. 

In other words, the university settlement stands for the idea 
that what a man Zs tells upon those around him; and it desires 
to be known by its fruits. 

Contrasted with this were the theories of Father Huntington 
and Dr. Bosanquet. One is apt to get a little impatient with 
the Single Tax and Charity Organization; yet Father Hunting- 
ton and Dr. Bosanquet alike emphasize the necessity of 
character-building as the end and aim of all reforms. One plea 
for the single tax is that it would obviate fallacious returns of 
taxable property, and so raise the standard of public honesty. 
But the best practical method of character-building is the mag- 
netic influence of another character ; reforms which employ this 
means deserve to succeed, and will succeed; such as do not 
employ it ought to fail. It is the method of Christ and his 
Apostles; all honor to the college workers for making it the key- 
stone of their settlements. | 

At the conference on Wednesday there were present repre- 
sentatives from Andover House, Hull House, the New York and 
Philadelphia Women’s Settlements, and the Boston Settlement 
Committee. 

We came to the conclusion that applied ethics means, practi- 
cally, the duty to one’s neighbor; and remain in the cheerful 
conviction that the Golden Rule is becoming more and more a 
part of the conscience of humanity. 


Cross-Bearers’ Missionary Reading Circle 


This organization, established in 1890, has already become 
widely known, and promises to be a most useful medium in 
spreading missionary intelligence among Christian people. No 
greater need has manifested itself than a lack of sufficient 
knowledge on this line; and none has been more keenly felt by 
the isolated missionary. 

The object of this Reading Circle is to overcome that passive 
indifference and supply that want by instituting a regular course 
of study selected from the wide field of universal missionary 
literature, so that all Christians may enlist under one banner in 
the cause of Christ. Men in all parts of the world, leaders in 
the Church, have sent in their hearty approval—among them 
Dr. T. J. Scott, India; the Rev. H. Loomis, Japan; tne Rev. 
James Johnston, England; the Rev. George Smith, Scotland; 
Chaplain McCabe, New York; Elder A. McLean, Cincinnati; 
Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, etc. 

This work can be made also very interesting by the organiza- 
tion of local circles, at which a programme may be carried out 
of map drawing, chart study, reading music, and lectures. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to the Rev. 
Z. M. Williams, Secretary, St. Joseph, Mo., for information. 


M. L. Gray. 


Gleanings 


—The fifth annual Interdenominational Seaside Conference will 
be held in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., August 11-16. 

—The English course in the Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Newton Center has been opened to women who are preparing 
for work in foreign mission fields. They will have the same 
privileges as the male students in the English course, and will 
attend the same recitations. 

—The following are the latest statistics of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: In England it has 43 bishops and 24,090 other 
clergymen; in the United States, 61 bishops and 3,800 other 
clergymen; in Ireland, 13 bishops and 1,807 other clergymen; 
in Canada, 24 bishops and 1,300 other ciergymen; in Asia, 13 
bishops and 713 other clergymen; in Africa, 13 bishops and 
350 other clergymen; in Australia, 21 bishops and 269 other 
clergymen ; in Scotland, 17 bishops and 280 other clergymen; 
and in scattered dioceses, 9 bishops and 120 other clergymen—a 
grand total of 189 bishops and 32,729 other clergymen. 

—The English Privy Council has dismissed the appeal of 
Mr. Reed and others, members of the Church Association, from 
the judgment of the Archbishop’s court in the case of the Bishop 
of Lincoln (Dr. King), and upheld that judgment, which declined 
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to inflict any penalty upon the Bishop for alleged ritualistic 
practices. This action was begun in 1888, and related to alleged 
violations of the ecclesiastical laws in 1887. The Archbishop’s 
finding was in favor of the Bishop of Lincoln, and was com- 
mented on in our columns at the time. 

—A most impressive ceremony, says a correspondent, was wit- 
nessed at the First Congregational Church of Binghamton, N. Y., 
recently, when the young pastor, the Rev. Willard B. Thorp, 
himself not yet twenty-five years of age, baptized three infants, 
and at the same time received into covenant with the church, 
among others, a man ninety-one years of age. The venerable 
patriarch was supported by two deacons, and as he kneeled to 
receive the rite of baptism, he could truly say, “ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 

—The setting apart of the members of the first graduating 
class of the New York Training-School for Deaconesses will 
take place in Grace Church on Sunday, October 2, when the 
female diaconate order will be conferred upon those who have 
completed the prescribed two years’ course of study in the school. 
This school was opened experimentally in October, 1890. Its aim 
is to send out graduates thoroughly equipped to be the helpers 
of the parochial clergy in their missionary and charitable work. 
In addition to the theological curriculum a course of instruction 
is also given in cooking for the sick poor and nursing them in 
their own homes. Special efforts are made to familiarize the 
students with the actual work done in the hospitals, missions, 
reformatories, and similar institutions in this city, and three 
months of each year are devoted to the actual daily care of the 
sick under competent direction. , 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., has just started on his journey 
around the world in the interests of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. He sails from San Francisco for Australia August 19, 
and will spend a month in Australia attending various Christian 
Endeavor conventions in the different colonies. He will then 
visit Japan, China, India, Syria, and Turkey, in all of which 
countries meetings have been arranged in the interest of the 
Society. In many of these lands the Society is already firmly 
rooted, and missionaries find it of as much value as pastors in 
the home churches. In Australia the Society is growing with 
the same marvelous rapidity as in America. Dr. Clark’s pur- 
pose is not so much to establish societies, for this is always left 
to the pastors and churches, but his wish is to study the mission- 
ary problem, especially as it is related to young people’s societies, 
and to see what adaptation may be necessary to promote the 
growth of the movement in missionary lands. Meetings have 
also been arranged for Dr. Clark in Paris and Berlin, also in 
San Sebastian, Spain, and in various places in England, and 
the last meeting which he will attend before leaving for America 
in season for the convention in Montreal will be the National 
British Christian Endeavor Convention in Bradford in June 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. O. Brown, of Tacoma, Wash., has become pastor of the First Church of 
San Francisco, Cal. 

—J. W. Malcom, of the Park Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call 
from the First Church of Cleveland, O. 

—W. Merriam died at Marblehead Neck, Mass., on August 3. 

—E. M. Chapman, of Rochester, N. H., has received a call from the Central 
Church of Worcester, Mass., as associate pastor. 

—E. L. Gulick, of Groton, Mass., has resigned. 

—Jesse Bailey has become pastor of the church in Watertown, N. Y. 

—R. F, Paxton accepts a call to North Lowell, II. 

—F. W. Beecher, of Wellsville, N. Y., has resigned. 

—W. 5S. Hunt accepts a call to Park City, Utah. 

—W. A. Waterman accepts a call to Geneseo, III. 

—W. J. Clark, of Clinton, Wis., has resigned. 

—E. W. Carroll, of Hudson, O., has received a call to the Madison Avenue 
Church of Cleveland. 

—J. C. Wilson, of Stonington, Conn., has received a call trom the Center 
Church of Meriden. 

—W. E. Willey has resigned the pastorate of the Church of the Redeemer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. A. Barnes, of Mason, Mich., accepts a call to Allegan. 

—G. L. Lord accepts a call to Rushville, IIL 

—E. P. Stratton accepts a call to Valatie, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—E. L. Sanford, of Little Neck, L. I., accepts the rectorship of St. Mary’s 
Church (P. E.), Nebraska City, Neb. 

—J. B. Funston accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church (P. E.), Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

—E. T. Fenn, of Christ Church (P. E.), Paterson, N. J., has resigned. 

—W. R. Bagnall, of Middletown, Conn., for many years Secretary of the New 
— Methodist Episcopal Conference, died last week at the age of seventy- 
three. 

—F. 5. Ruston, of West Springfield, Mass., has acoepted a call to a Baptist 
church in Worcester. 
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Books and Authors 


Thomas Paine! 


The reversal or even modification of a popular historic 
estimate, however unjust, is always a difficult undertaking. 
Oliver Cromwell’s is a name which, until within about 
twenty-five years past, could scarcely be spoken in average 
English society without an accompanying epithet of exe- 
cration. Still more difficult does any attempt to modify a 
popular judgment become when the judgment rests in any 
considerable degree on a religious basis, and, rightly or 
wrongly, involves the odium theologicum. 

Mr. Conway’s Life of Thomas Paine is, in effect, an 
endeavor to accomplish this very arduous undertaking, 
and under conditions of exceptional severity. The name 
of his author, abbreviated with an accent of contempt into 
‘Tom” Paine, has for eighty years been familiar to pulpit 
utterance as synonymous with religious unbelief and per- 
sonal depravity. Not one, probably, in ten of those who 
have thus heard the name employed have ever had occasion 
to know of Paine’s public services to liberty on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and of real and substantial traits of benevo- 
lence and philanthropy belonging to this remarkable man, 
which might at least raise the question whether the full 
weight of the obloquy which has rested upon him so long 
has been wholly deserved. And even where, as occa- 
sionally has been the case, a writer on political matters has 
spoken of Paine’s services in this department of affairs, it 
has generally been plain enough from the language em- 
ployed that other alleged or implied aspects of his life or 
character more than offset any considerable oe of 
gratitude. 

Mr. Conway’s book is an attempt now, in the white 
light of four-fifths of a century’s distance, to retell the 
story of Thomas Paine with historic truthfulness. It must 
be confessed that Mr. Conway does not come to his un- 
dertaking unbiased by prepossessions of sympathy with 
his hero, both on political and religious grounds. On the 
contrary, it is probable that, allowing for the differences of 
statement characteristic of the softened manners and 
wider intelligence of the closing rather than the opening 
decade of the century, Mr. Conway would not deny sub- 
stantial agreement with Paine’s position in relation both 
to public and religious affairs. But if this condition of 
recognized sympathy with the general attitude of the man 
of whom he writes is in any degree a disqualifying fact in 
Paine’s biographer, it is a fact which has also, in the same 
circumstance, its compensating advantage. No man ought 
to write a biography who is not in some real degree 
sympathetic with his subject. Half the power to see, 
half the skill to state, half the zeal to investigate, depend 
on such actual, however controlled, inward fellowship with 
the topic or with the man a writer treats of. In the present 
case it is not without its signal and recognized advantage 
that it is one familiarly acquainted with Quakerism who 
writes of the originally Quaker Paine ; that it is the author 
of “ Tracts for To day” who writes of Paine’s “ Common 
Sense ;” and that it is the compiler of ‘‘ The Sacred Anthol- 
ogy” who characterizes Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” 

At all events, Mr. Conway has succeeded in writing an 
interesting and vivacious biography, and in setting the 
man and the times in which he lived in vivid, picturesque, 
and mutually illuminating relationships. And it must be 
corceded, also, by any reasonably fair-minded reader that 
he has, to a very appreciable extent, succeeded in afford- 
ing the materials for a substantial modification of that 
simply damnatory judgment which has long enveloped 
Paine’s memory as in a murky cloud. 

Mr. Conway has, for example, clearly revealed Paine’s 
early, consistent, and lifelong sympathy with the oppressed 
victims of African slavery, and his earnest efforts for the 
abolition of that wrong at a time when appreciation of its 
iniquity was not general in the world. He has proved 


1 The Life of Thomas Paine, with a History of ete =4 Political, and 
Religious Career in America, Prance, and land. i. 
Conway. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 2 Vols. 
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the.remarkable scientific acquirements of this self-taught 
ex-exciseman of the British customs force; making him the 
valued correspondent on such matters of men like Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Benjamin Rush at home, and of 
Priestley and Joseph Banks abroad. He shows conclusively 
the singular personal generosity and liberality of Paine’s 
nature in matters of pecuniary benevolence ; the readiness 
with which he declined the natural recompense for large 
numbers of his writings which had a vast popular sale— 
devoting, instead, all the profits of them to the “ cause ” in 
which they were written, and in befriending through all 
his life the poor and dependent, often in his own house 
and at his own board. He sets in strong and effective 
light the nature and value of Paine’s public services to this 
country in the “days that tried men’s souls ”—services 
which drew from the ever-reserved Washington repeated 
written testimonials to their exceeding importance. He 
shows beyond question the remarkably advanced position 
of this comparatively uneducated and unprivileged man in 
the discernment of all moral principles bearing on the wel- 
fare of nations and the rights of mankind. 

Coming closer to debatable points in Paine’s career, one 
of the most interesting and carefully wrought parts of 
Mr. Conway’s work is found in his setting forth of the 
facts concerning Paine’s imprisonment in Paris while a 
member of the French Convention, and the neglect of his 
appeal for the intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment in his behalf. It is impossible to read the chapters 
relating to these events without a sense of indignation 
and shame. Paine, certainly at this time—antecedent to 
the publication of his “ Age of Reason ””—had done noth- 
ing to offend the general religious sense of America. The 
reasons of the neglect of the man who had been so con- 
spicuous an agent in American liberty must have been 
political. They were doubtless to be found in the endeavor 
at the moment to establish friendly relations with Great 
Britain, to which the American Administration was then 
bending all its energies; conjoined with the knowledge of 
Great Britain’s hatred of Paine for his democratic princi- 
ples enunciated in his powerful treatise on the “ Rights of 
Man.” The disposition to court England availed to blind 
the American Government to its duty to an American 
citizen whom England had exiled. And it isimpossible to 
save the memory of Washington from some stain of ingrati- 
tude except by the hypothesis—which Mr, Conway makes 
more than a probable one—that he was kept in intentional 
ignorance of the facts of Paine’s necessity and appeal by 
Pickering and Gouverneur Morris. The plight in which 
the latter, especially, is left after Mr. Conway’s marshaling 
of facts is indeed a pitiable one. 

It must be admitted, too, that Mr. Conway has seriously 
diminished the gravity of the popular allegations concern- 
ing Paine’s personal immoral habits. Admitting that, at 
one despairing period of his French experiences, Paine 
for a brief time indulged in the too free use of brandy, 
and that in his old age and physical weakness he—as did 
everybody else in those days—used stimulants to some 
extent, the evidence seems to be that Paine was, on the 
whole, temperate for his time; while as to the graver 
form of sexual immorality, not only was his general course 
unimpeached through all his active career, but the single 
imputation of *a different fact, in the case of the French 
exile whom he befriended and whose children have borne 
honored names in American story, is not only rendered 
inherently improbable by a fair statement of ascertained 
facts, but was legally discountenanced by judicial inquiry 
in Madame Bonneville’s lifetime. 

Entirely refuted, furthermore, are the falsehoods which 
have gathered about Paine’s death-bed as a place of terror, 
recantation, and despair. No preacher can ever honestly 
tell that story again who honestly reads the evidence Mr. 
Conway’s volumes afford. 

It remains to be admitted that Paine lived and died a 
vigorous, combative, and sometimes violent disbeliever in 
revealed Christianity. He himself affirmed that his 
“motive and object in all | his] publications on religious 
subjects ” was to “excite in man a spirit of trust, confi- 
dence, and consolation in his Creator,” and to “impress on 
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him the great principles of divine morality, justice, mercy, 
and a benevolent disposition toall men and all creatures.” 
But in doing this he rejected the reality of revelation, and 
scouted the Bible as a fable. And he did this often tru- 
culently and bitterly. The Christian must deplore alike the 
fact and the manner of its manifestation. But the man- 
ner was largely a fault of the times. As violent language 
as Paine ever employed was constantly used against him 
by his religious opposers. And as to the substance of his 
religious errors, they are in kind no other than are now 
often discovered in characters which, however mistaken 
they may be deemed, are certainly not denied the meed 
of human friendship and social esteem. Paine was no 
atheist. He said, “I consider myself in the hands of my 
Creator, and that he will dispose of me, after this life, con- 
sistently with his justness and goodness.” His religious 
position really did not differ in kind from that of some oc- 
cupants—however inconsistent the position may seem to be 
—of some so-called Christian pulpits to-day. A deist, a 
believer in the sufficiency of reason for religious guidance, 
an inculcator of morality, and a disbeliever in revelation, 
he had, it is probable, somewhat more than the usual 
faults of his age in violence of utterance and invective. 
He was an uneducated man. He had the faults of an 
unscholastic mind. But the retribution which has been 
visited upon him has been without measure. The reader 
of these volumes will at least rise from their perusal better 
qualified to apportion praise and blame. 


Symbolical Language in Ancient Art’ 


The scientific study of mythology is only in its infancy, 
and modern writers have not been more at sea concerning 


‘ the meaning of myths than the ancients themselves. At 


an early age the Greek philosophers attempted rational 
interpretations of the contemporaneous mythology, and 
down through the ages, from Plato, Euhemerus, and the 
Christian fathers to Mr. Spencer and Professor Max 
Miiller, myths have been explained as intended to teach 
either physical or ethical or religious or theosophic ideas. 
One writer believes that he sees in every myth an allegory of 
phenomena of the sun and other heavenly bodies, another 
reduces everything to symbols of physical generation, 
another to ancestor-worship and deification of heroes, 
another to-an awe at brute life, another to belief in charms 
and amulets, another to decay of language. But no 
single one of these theories is sufficient by itself alone to 
account for all the complexities of mythology. The specu- 
lations of Banier, who saw everywhere symbols of the ark, 
of Dupuis and Sir George Coxe, who reduced everything 
to the sun-myth, are not further from a true theory of myths 
than Plutarch, Pausanias, Lucian, Herodotus, and Eus- 
tathius. The actual origin of myths must be sought for 
in the rites, customs, and ideas of primitive culture. These, 
surviving into later developments of culture, and becom- 
ing mingled from many quarters, influenced by language 
and physical phenomena, excited curiosity and gave rise to 
conjectures or explanations of theirmeaning. ‘Thus myths 
arose. A scientific treatise on mythology, by an author 
not ridden by physical, philological, euhemeristic, or.any 
other a priori theory, remains yet to be written. As for 
the mysteries of Eleusis and others, this is sufficient to say: 
the lost virtue, silence, was in the possession of the ancients. 
All positive assertions touching what were the ceremonies 
and doctrines of Eleusis are utterly valueless. In a nega- 
tive way, Lobeck in his “ Aglaophamus ” has demonstrated 
that the Mysteries had exclusive possession of no truths 
of great value. We suspect that they were an attempt to 
impart esoterically a rationalistic interpretation of myths 
and symbols. Among the seventeenth-century books upon 
the meaning of myths and symbols, Richard Payne 
Knight’s “ Symbolical Language of Ancient Artand Mythol- 
ogy” took a prominent position because of its learning and 


1 The Symbolical ee by 3 of Ancient Art and Mythology: An Inquiry. 
By Richard Payne Knight, Esq. A new edition, with Introduction, Additions, 
Notes translated into nglish, and a new and complete Index, by Alexander 
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scope. Affected by the French Encyclopedist school, Mr. 
Knight doubtless did intend a covert attack upon Chris- 
tianity, but views of the essence of Christianity have so 
modified that now that purpose is inoperative and almost 
unfelt. Less tolerable to the taste of to-day is his empha- 
sis and detail of the phallic and priapic elements of ancient 
worship. ‘This trait renders the work desirable to special 
students only. In the third place, Payne Knight’s reli- 
ance upon the explanations of classical writers, chiefly of 
the later centuries, renders his book, for the reasons 
already stated, useless for the interpretation of ancient 
artand myths. In addition to this, some of the illustrations 
are too idealized for scientific study, and others printed 
from plates too worn (see pp. 62, 77, 103) and badly 
drawn (see p. 62, the Ariadne, and especially p. 9). 

On the other hand, Payne Knight loaded his pages with 
erudition which will always furnish valuable material, and 
Dr. Wilder has added many notes of learning of the same 
seventeenth-century school. Besides, he has translated 
Knight’s notes. Mr. Bouton’s sumptuous volume will 
therefore appeal to a select class of book-buyers and read- 
ers, who look for the curious and abnormal in mytholog- 
ical lore, rather than for dry and accurate scientific treatises 
thereon. In some cases Dr. Wilder’s notes admirably 
correct, by reference to recent discoveries and _|atter- 
day scholarship, the unavoidable errors of Payne Knight ; 
in other places Dr. Wilder has preferred not to overload 
his author with corrections. 


* 


Our active contemporary, “The Review of Reviews,” has 
issued in book form an /udex to the Periodical Literature of 
the World for the year 1891. Its value to the newspaper writer, 
to the student of economics, literature, and history, and indeed 
to every interested observer of current events, it would be hard 
to overestimate. It contains not only a careful index to the 
contents of the chief magazines and reviews of the world, 
but a classified description of the periodicals themselves (to 
the number, we believe, of twelve hundred or more), portraits 
of many editors, and an interesting sketch of the current 
history of periodicals from Mr. Stead’s pen. We have only 
one criticism to make, and that is that the line should be 
drawn so arbitrarily at monthly and quarterly publications. 
Why could not a few of these be omitted—say “ The Little Ones’ 
Own Colored Picture Paper” (page 49), and the like—and 
the “ Spectator,” “ Saturday Review,” “Speaker,” and “ Christian 
World,” and, in America, the “ Nation,” “ Harper’s Weekly,” 
“ Independent,” and—modesty aside—The Christian Union, be 
included? Of course this supposes a change in the plan. Why 
not? Most, if not all, the papers just named, and not a few 
others, certainly belong to “the periodical literature of the 
world,” even with the emphasis on the “ literature.” 


A book that will be a valuable guide to strangers in New York 
City has just been published by Lowell, Coyle & Co. (New 
York). It is written by Caroline Fayville Ober and Cynthia N. 
Westover, and is entitled Manhattan, Historic and Artistic. 
It is a time-table and itinerary for a six days’ visit to New York, 
and begins at the beginning of things, starting out the first 
morning from the Battery. While each point of interest, accord- 
ing to the time-table, has its allotted number of minutes, this 
schedule feature is not imperative. In the face of the interest 
in philanthropic subjects, one wishes that the writers of this 
book had devoted at least half a day to the study of the philan- 
thropic enterprises in New York. A few only of the charitable 
institutions are noted. This defect in the book is one that can 
easily be remedied in future editions; for it well deserves future 
editions. Strangers contemplating a visit to New York, as well 
as many of its residents, will be greatly benefited by taking a 
discriminating tour, using the book as a guide. 


Object Sermons in Outline, with Numerous Illustrations, 
by the Rev. C. H. Tyndall, is not our idea of the way to preach 
salvation. Take the firstsermon,for example. Therefore with 
joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation ” (Is. xii., 3) 
is the text. Beneath is a picture of a bench with various pumps. 
Then follows : “ Objects—six pumps on a long bench: two of them 
merely fastened to the bench, the third running down into a beer- 
keg with red liquid in it; the fourth into a white pail with the 
words ‘Christ World’ painted on it, and with black water in 
it; the fifth running down into a pail having ‘ Salvation’ 
painted on it, and pure water within it ; the sixth the same as the 
fifth. Paint on one edge of the bench, ‘Draw from the Well 
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of Salvation.’ Consider the pumps in order, and pump them as 
_ speak of them.” Surely this is foolishness of preaching, a 

urlesque of the Gospel of Christ. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York.) 


The Copernican explanation of the sidereal universe has been 
a stumbling-block to young minds in their way to faith in the 
ascension of Jesus, but, as Professor Milligan says, “ when we 
speak of our Lord’s ascension we have to think less of a transi- 
tion from one locality than from one condition to another.” 
This sentence we have chosen to signify the helpfulness of Pro- 
fessor Milligan’s recent volume, Zhe Ascension and Heavenly 
Priesthood of Our Lord. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The 
book is made up of six lectures on the Baird foundation. The 
first deals with the Ascension, the following five with His priestly 
work in eternity and in time. As bearing upon the Atonement 
and the mission of the Holy Ghost, the subject is of wide scope, 
and Professor Milligan’s book ranks as one of the most impor- 
tant theological publications of the year. 


A Younger Sister, by the author of “ The Atelier du Lys,” is 
a quiet love-story, wherein figure a weakly, selfish father and his 
two daughters, one pliable and the other impetuous. The art 
of the story is in showing that the calm and sweetness of Marcia’s 
character arose from its shallowness, while the very errors of 
Guenola were the outflashing of a strong character. Consider- 
able insight and literary skill are used to shape this novel, whose 
chief weakness is in its dialogue. The talk is jejune, and 
the author is forced to explain the development of her charac- 
ters. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


The Dramatic Action and Motive of King Fohn is an essay 
by Miss Clara French, a graduate of Smith College and a young 
woman of great promise, who died four years ago this coming 
autumn, after entering upon her duties as a teacher of literature 
in Wellesley College. Miss Vida D. Scudder contributes to 
this volume a memorial sketch of Miss French which will be 
read with very great interest, and which may be taken as the 
typical record of the life of a college-bred woman. The essay 
itself is a clear and very intelligent analysis of Shakespeare's 
well known play. (Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 


The Vacation Club. By Adah J. Todd. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) This book is designed to introduce children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen to a knowledge of botany, 
geology, ornithology, conchology, astronomy, and the use of the 
microscope. It will certainly be very helpful in introducing the 
city children to life out-of-doors, but it should be studied under 
the direction of some one who can explain the technical terms 
and the Latin names in which it abounds. One is rather 
inclined to think that, ualess it were read judiciously, the young 
people who attempted to take in the whole book might suffer 
from mental indigestion. 


December Roses is a story of a young woman who jilted the 
right man, married the wrong man, got a divorce from him, and 
afterwards married the right man. There is, of course, much 
distress in the situation, of which the author—Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed—makes as much as she can. The characters are not 
interesting people, and the whole story gives the impression of 
an imperfectly developed photographic negative. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


Nurses and Nursing, by Lisbeth P. Turner (Flood & 
Price, Philadelphia), is a practical book on nursing. Special 
directions are given for the treatment of common diseases as 
well as for the care of the patient and of the sick-room. The 
book will be a valuable text-book for those who purpose becom- 
ing trained nurses, as well as for those whose natural tastes lead 
them to supply that want among friends and in their own 
families. 


One who wants to see what an engaging combination may be 
made of the cicerone and the /ittérateur should by all means 
possess himself of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s A 7rif to England. 
Both its form and its contents lead us heartily to commend it to 
every educated American who is about to visit, or who has 
visited, or who hopes to visit Great Britain. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


A useful and much-needed little book for stenographers and 
typewriter operators is entitled Modern Punctuation, by W. B. 
Dickson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) It contains mat- 
ter that will prove of practical value to most stenographers, and 
if its instructions are intelligently applied the chapter of blun- 
ders will be shortened and business men will be happier. 


Athird and revised edition has just been issued of Louis Heil- 
prin’s Historical Reference Book, a most useful reference work, 
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compiled with the extreme accuracy characteristic of its author. 
It comprises a chronological table of universal history, a dic- 
tionary ot universal history, and a biographical dictionary. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Text Book of Nursing. Complied by Clara S. Wicks- 
Shaw. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) This book is in its 
second edition, and is most valuable for trained nurses, and also 
for families. The information is practical, concise, and clear. 
While the book in no way undertakes to supply the place of a 
physician, it certainly would be found of great use in the hands of 
any intelligent woman. It costs $1.75. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Sharp says in the “ Forum ” that Thomas Hardy’s first 
printed literary production was an essay on colored brick archi- 
tecture, written with so much technical knowledge and in so 
creditable a style that the author was awarded the medal of the 
“ Institute of Architects.” 

—Rudyard Kipling’s new collection of short stories will be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. in the fall. The same firm 
will publish Colonel R. M. Johnston’s new collection of stories, 
and “ In Gold and Silver,” by the late George H. Ellwanger—a 
book dealing with outdoor life, with illustrations by W. H. Gibson 
and others. 

—Richard Harding Davis, whose “Gallegher” is in its 
twenty-second thousand, was educated at Lehigh and Johns 
Hopkins Universities, with especial view to a journalistic career. 
He began his newspaper work as a reporter on the Philadelphia 
“ Record,” and went from there to the New York “ Eveniog Sun,” 
and thence to the editorial desk of “ Harper’s Weekly.” He is 
now about twenty-eight years old. 

—The portion of the Althorp Library which Lord Spencer 
has been obliged to dispose of has been sold at private 
sale. The purchaser is a Mrs. Rylands, widow of a Manchester 
cotton millionaire; she will establish the library in Manchester 
and give the public access to it. The portion of the library 
sold is the better part of the collection, which is said to be 
unsurpassed in value and excellence. The collection includes 
fifty-s:ven Caxtons, six hundred Aldines, block books, early 
Bibles, first editions of the Greek and Latin classics, etc., and 
the beginnings of printing in Holland, Germany, Italy, and 
F landers. 

—A new edition of Elizabeth Wetherell’s famous “ Wide, 
Wide World” comes to us from the J. B. Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia. It is illustrated by Frederick Dielman, is neatly 
printed and handsomely bound, and sells at a low price ($1). 
Old-fashioned as it may seem to some readers, this novel has 
never lost its hold on the liking of girls; they read it as eagerly 
now as when, years ago, it was the sensation of the day. And 
its long life is deserved, for it is thoroughly wholesome and 
pure in tone. 

—Hodder & Stoughton, of London, publish, in very beautiful 
form, a memorial volume on the late Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., 
being an account of the services, sermons, and addresses de- 
livered in connection with his death and funeral. No minister, 
certainly no Dissenting minister, was more respected and beloved, 
and none was more widely influential, than Dr. Allon, of London. 
His progressive spirit, his caution in method, his absolute cour- 
age, his broad sympathy, and his entire and unselfish conse- 
cration, combined to make him a true leader of thought, not only 
in his own denomination, but in all the moral and religious 
circles of Great Britain. 


Books Received 
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THE CRITIC CO., NEW YORK 
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Montgomery, D. H. The Beginner’s American History. 7octs. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Macalpine, Avery. A Man’s Conscience. 50 cts. 
L. KIMBALL PRINTING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 
Darrow, Edward N. A Treatise on Mortgage Investments. $1. 
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Smith, Goldwin, D.C.L. A Tripto England. 75 cts. 
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OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
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The Christian Union 


Labor and Capital 


13 August, 1892 


Views Called Out by the Homestead Strike 


We print below some of the letters received by The Christian Union since the recent labor struggle at Homestead began. 


They represent fairly the tone of public opinion as it has reached us through correspondence. 


We have been obliged, from 


considerations of space, to condense these letters somewhat, but have not changed in any way their intent or argument. Our own 


views we have expressed in our editorials in the issues of July 16, July 23, and July 30. 


I.—A Workingman’s View 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The causes that led to the Homestead 
trouble have been in operation for years. 
The majority of the skilled laborers em- 
ployed in the Carnegie mills located in that 
place are members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, and 
it is a well-known fact that the Company 
has no love for the organization. The 
workmen, under the protection of the or- 
ganization, have successfully defeated every 
attempt on the part of the Company to 
reduce wages to its own basis, and they 
have been enabled to hold their own as 
separate members against the arbitrary 
action of the officials. The men know 
that once their organization is destroyed 
their liberty and independence will be in 
danger, and the scale of wages will be at 
the mercy of the Company. It is the pet 
scheme of the Carnegies to introduce the 
system of government in vogue in Brad- 
dock and Duquesne into the Homestead 
mills, whereby they may have the absolute 
control of the workmen. The men of 
Homestead have a reasonable dread of 
this policy, because they know fully what 
have been its results in the two other 
steel mills. To put this desirable project 
in operation, whose sole end is the subjec- 
tion of the workmen to the condition of 
helplessness and weakness in the other 
mills, Mr. Carnegie and the other members 
of the Company selected Mr. H. C. Frick 
as the competent man to manage the 
business in the coming crisis in June. Mr. 
H. C. Frick’s well-known career in the coke 
regions as a determined and unbending 
man, his success in reducing that unhappy 
district to a condition of industrial slavery, 
his great power of organizing and concen- 
trating the forces of wealth, made the men 
suspicious of him. They had no love for 
him. They were afraid of troubles coming. 
In their conferences with him on the scale 
question they found him determined and 
inexorable, and on the 24th he turned his 
back on them, and broke all further com- 
munication with them. 

This characteristic conduct of his was 
equal to a declaration of war. He hadno 
desire to come to a settlement with the 
representatives of the workmen. He 
wanted radical changes which the work- 
men could not adopt without great disad- 
vantage to themselves. He demanded 
everything, but he would concede nothing. 
It is doubtful whether he had the desire to 
meet the workmen for a reasonable adjust- 
ment. If the conferences had been pro- 
longed, and more moderation and pru- 
dence used on the part of Mr. Frick, it is 
almost certain that the men would have 
made concessions. 

It is the assumption of illegal powers 
on the part of corporations that has 
led to the uprising of the workmen and 
to such deplorable scenes as were wit- 
nessed in Homestead. It is time to in- 
augurate a policy of moderation, of light 
and truth, and of righteousness towards 
the toiling millions who certainly are de- 


serving of much consideration from that 
class who accumulate their enormous 
wealth through their constant labor. Every 
means should be exerted in a spirit of 
fairness before recourse be had to the bar- 
barous use of deadly weapons. It is a 
spirit of righteousness alone that can settle 
the wage question; for as long as the 
human heart is capable of anger, the policy 
of absolutism will lead to disturbances and 
breaches of peace. 
A WORKMAN. 


I1.—Non-Union Laborers 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Sentimental impulses that are noble in 
themselves sometimes fail to grasp truth in 
its entirety, and, through prejudice or mis- 
taken applications, help to defeat the veri- 
table ideal. In the present labor contro- 
versy there appear to be some hasty 
generalizations which are not well based, 
and which may prove injurious rather than 
beneficial to the great army of working- 
men. There are natural laws and founda- 
tion principles which are perpetual in their 
trend, which cannot safely be ignored. 

In the current discussion there is a seem. 
ing insensibility to the claims, rights, and 
privileges of a numerous class of Ameri- 
can citizens who have not chosen to iden- 
tify themselves with organizations. The 
unions frofess to represent the cause of 
labor, but in reality they stand only for a 
minority class of workingmen. If they 
were formed for the purposes of social 
improvement and enjoyment, the increase 
of technical knowledge, the promotion of 
temperance, and for mutual aid and relief, 
they might be of great value to their mem- 
bers and society. Some of them give more 
or less attention to these objects, but it 
cannot be denied that, as conducted, their 
general purpose is to claim a right to the 
monopoly of labor to the exclusion of 
other workingmen ; and in this way they 
become a tyrannical faction of society. In 
our search for the greatest good for the 
greatest number we should avoid replacing 
old forms of oppression with those which 
are new. In the end there is no logical mid- 
dle ground between free conditions in labor 
transactions both for employer and em- 
ployed on the one hand, and anarchic con- 
ditions on the other. There are unscru- 
pulous and tyrannical employers and 
incompetent and shiftless employees, but 
these are incidental, and form no part of 
capital and labor. 

Wages that have been raised or lowered 
as the result of combination or coercion on 
either side will not be permanent, because 
they lack a natural basis. When con- 
fidence and harmony prevail, business will 
prosper, and increased demand will cause 
wages to rise za/ura//y, and when reverse 
conditions prevail they will decline; and 
all the world cannot prevent these tenden- 
cies. 

If a non-union laborer cannot freely and 
safely sell his services as he may choose, 
without being compelled to join a union, 
then government and free institutions are 


at anend. Many times those labor offi- 
cials who order a man “out” (often of a 
good situation) have nothing in common 
with him, and become dictators in fact. 
Every strike and boycott, and especially 
every “ sympathetic ” strike, tends directly 
to a genera/ reduction of labor values, be- 
cause they obstruct business, destroy con- 
fidence, and thus take away those ele- 
ments which are the natural basis for 
advance. 

The practical result to workingmen of a 
great majority of ill-advised strikes—and 
even of the non acceptance of moderate 
reductions to avoid lockouts—is a hundred 
dollars lost as often as one dollar is gained. 
Men are made to believe that they must 
fight, bleed, and die for a “ cause,” while 
the fact is that in nearly all cases the in- 
herent tendencies which always are silently 
working against a wrong would soon cor- 
rect it and apply the penalty if they were 
left free to act. 

It is for the zzterest of every employer 
of labor to pay good wages for efficient 
service, and if he fails to do this he lacks 
an important element of prosperity. The 
old maxim that “honesty is the best 
policy” is not only a good ethical senti- 
ment, but it is scientifically accurate. 
There is an inevitable tendency toward 
demoralization in the mind of a working- 
man when he feels that the value of his 
service depends less upon its merits than 
upon the coercive power of his organiza- 
tion. 

The wife and children of a non-union 
man, who depend upon his earnings, are no 
less deserving than those of his brother 
who belongs to an organization, and he is 
in no sense a traitor to the cause of labor 
because he chooses to retain the control of 
his own affairs. The tendency of the 
unions as at present conducted is in the 
direction of inefficient service, because the 
basis in individual merit is removed and 
the theory assumed that the labor of dif- 
ferent workmen of the same class has a 
uniform and arbitrary value. Any change 
from the standard of merit is a fight 
against nature. 

Unions for the purposes before suggested 
might be of great usefulness, but their 
assumed antagonism, not only towards their 
ally, capital, but towards the majority of 
laborers, makes them inimical to the inter- 
ests of society at large, which includes 
themselves as a factor. The active stimu- 
lation of class prejudice, so much indulged 
in at the present time, may produce results 
which many of its promoters will deplore 
when it is too late. 

Arbitration has been suggested as a 
promising means for the settlement of dis- 
putes which grow out of the relations of 
employer and employee. Voluntary arbi- 
tration and conciliation may often be prof- 
itably employed in harmonizing discords 
and in allaying obstinacy and antagonism 
on both sides. But no manufacturer would 
ever build a plant and embark in business 
if compulsory arbitration imposed arbitrary 
wages or incompetent help upon him be- 
cause the latter belonged to an organization. 
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Business must come to an end unless it 
can have free conditions; and in times of 
depression labor is the greatest sufferer. 
Those firms that have inaugurated profit- 
sharing, based upon merit and length of 
service, have shown their wisdom and 
shrewdness, and the professional agitator 
who stirs up antagonism finds little encour- 
agement among their employees. But per- 
fect individual liberty of action on both 
sides is at the very basis of free institu- 
tions. 
HENRY Woop. 


III.—From Pittsburg 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
You state that “the public believe that 
an attempt to break up a labor union is 
wholly and indefensibly wrong ;” that “it 
would resultin taking away industrial liberty 
from the laborer.” As a citizen of Pitts- 
burg, I do not find this to be the public 
sentiment at the present time. I find, 
rather, an earnest and sad conviction that 
the labor unions have been so misman- 
aged as to have become a menace to the 
best interests of laborers and employers 
alike. In the first place, they have so in- 
timidated the county officials and the daily 
press that hardly one word of outspoken 
condemnation of the outrage at Home- 
stead has been uttered here. That the 
laborers committed an outrage, a crime, in 
their attack upon the Pinkertons, your 
editorial clearly shows. Yet labor unions 
throughout the country are sending in 
their votes of approval of that act, urging 
further violence, and offering financial and 
other aid for the war. It has come about, 
indeed, that no manifestation of interest 
in the workingman is by labor unions con- 
sidered sincere unless it includes applause 
of their every act. We must uphold them, 
right or wrong ; or, rather, they can do no 
wrong in their battle against the rich. 
Labor unions have come to stand for 
little else than the organization of force 
against employers. These unions have 
done good and achieved many necessary 
victories in the past, but they have now to 
learn the lesson of moderation and justice. 
If this war between capital and labor is 
to continue indefinitely, of course labor 
unions must exist as the workingmen’s 
army. But the fact that the war now 
turns very decidedly against the wage- 
earner would seem to indicate that labor 
is now demanding too much. We all wish 
to see laborers paid as much as possible, 
but there is such a thing as forcing wages 
up faster than the general business con- 
dition of the world will allow. The trouble 
with labor unions is that they never 
will believe that an employer speaks the 
truth, and they aim, not at fairness, but 
at all they can forcibly grasp, just or not 
just. 
But is it not a fact that this labor prob- 
lem cannot be settled by war? Is it nota 
fact that this problem has no solution save 
the Christian one? Nothing will avail 
exceptthe introduction of unselfishness and 
brotherhood as the basis of all adjustment 
of interests that seem to conflict. This 
being premised, upon which party at the 
present time lies the burden of introduc- 
ing unselfishness into the problem—upon 
the capitalist or upon the laborers? The 
hasty answer is, “ Upon the capitalist, of 
course.” “He is rich and powerful; let 
him be generous.” But | think the true 


answer is, “ Upon the labor union; it has 
grown to be powerful ; it has molded pub- 
lic sentiment into deep sympathy with the 
poor; it has placed labor upon a safe 
footing, and created a condition of busi- 
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ness which willingly accords to every man 
fair wages; it has grown more aggressive 
than capital, and has accomplished all that 
war can do for the poor man. Now let it 
be generous.” So long as labor unions 
exist in their present temper of hostility to 
employers, there can be no progress in the 
labor world, no complete justice, no com- 
munity of interest between man and man. 
Therefore the first step towards peace 
must be an advance into a finer spirit of 
unselfishness on the part of the working- 
men themselves. The best men among 
them do manifest this spirit, and show a 
genuine interest in the prosperity of the 
business they are engaged in. When the 
majority of the men feel in the same way— 
care more for doing the best possible work 
than for forcing employers to pay the last 
possible dime and more—then the time of 
reconciliation will set in. 
C. E. S. 


IV.—A Laborer’s View 


Many days and even years of my life 
have been spent in the service of others, 
sometimes at a daily or weekly wage and 
at others for fees. As a laborer pure and 
simple, without capital, I have greatly the 
advantage of the capitalist, for my labor 
exists only when | put forth an effort, and 
it is not subject to taxation, levy, or in any 
way to the civil law, which cannot force 
me to labor; and cannot enforce my con- 
tracts unless I possess some of the fruits 
of labor commonly called capital. 

On the contrary, capital exists, stands 
out, is visible, tangible, taxable, subject to 
levy, and makes its owner subject to the 
civil law, for that law can use it to enforce 
the fulfillment of its owner’s contract. 

It seems idle to talk of making “labor 
and capital equal before the law,” for one 
does not exist, while the other is in full 
view. . Equally idle is it to talk of making 
capitalists and laborers equal before the 
law. They are unequal, for the property 
of the capitalist can be reached by the 
civil law, while laborers may be “ independ- 
ently poor.” 

The criminal law may be able to reach 
both alike. 

It is claimed by and for the laborers at 
Homestead that their service in the mill 
has given them a vested right therein 
which entitles them to claim an advantage 
over other laborers. If this be true, then 
the courts have power to define and enforce 
that right, and no other arbiter is needed; 
but neither State Government nor United 
States Government has any right to appoint 
an arbiter with power to say what shall be 
the terms of a contract to be made between 
laborers and employers. They can only 
settle and enforce contracts already made. 

If labor unions confined their action to 
their rights, little would be said against 
them; but the effort to make them a 
gigantic conspiracy against all industries 
which will not acknowledge their suprem- 
acy is one that will be opposed to the ut- 
most. The couspiracy is against labor as 
well as against capital. 

D. W. P. 


Newark Valley, N. Y. 


V.—Union Tyranny 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I have no objections to labor unions Jer 
se; but, as managed, they are trespassers, 
not only upon the rights of employers, but 
upon the rights of the community, and, 
most of all, through their often unprincipled 
officers, upon the best interests of their 
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own misled members. Their arrogant 
treatment of non-union men is enough to 
condemn them—calling them by oppro- 
brious epithets, robbing them, when they 
can, of the privileges of labor, sometimes 
endangering their lives. Their members 
are not their own masters, and cannot 
make reliable contracts for their own ser- 
vices. They are frequently compelled to 
“strike” when the great majority of the 
men confess that they have no cause of 
complaint. 

Capital has its rights as well as labor, 
and it is for the interests of labor itself 
that capital should maintain its rights. 
The union says to capital, asin the Home- 
stead case, You shall not employ non- 
union labor. What if the Carnegie Com- 
pany should comply? Suppose the Com- 
pany enlarges its business, and advertises 
for More men. A competent man applies. 
He is found to be well fitted for the place. 
But he is asked, “ Do you belong to the 
labor union?” He justly replies: “ What 
has that to do with my qualifications? 
You might more consistently ask what 
political party or what religious sect I 
belong to, or even what street I live on. 
I am my own master; I can do your 
work, and I can make a contract that will 
hold. But I have some pride of manhood. 
I cannot submit to any impertinence from 
capital because I am a laborer. I am 

our equal as regards the rights of man- 
lead I am your superior in my place ; 
you are my superiorin your place. I can- 
not do without you; you cannot do with- 
out me. For my own sake, | will acknowl- 
edge your rights. Is it not equally for 
your own interests that you acknowledge 
mine ?” 

Of course the Carnegie Company, if it 
respects the rights of labor, cannot refuse 
an applicant for work because he is a non- 
union man; and the Amalgamated Union 
is an amalgamated trespasser on both the 
rights of labor and the rights of capital in 
making such a request. Employers can 
have no respect for labor unions until they 
treat with becoming respect the rights 
both of capital and of such fellow-laborers 
as do not deem it expedient to join them. 

E. A. B. 


Cincinnati, O. 


VI.—One Rule for All 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

An editorial in The Christian Union of 
July 23 makes some very pertinent re- 
marks under the heading “ Not a Ques- 
tion,” saying most truly that the American 
people will not even consider such ques- 
tions as these, “ Shall law be enacted by 
private bodies of men or by the State? 
And shall it be enforced by private bodies 
of men or by the State ?” 

But why use only Homestead and Cceur 
d’Alene as illustrations? In these places 
it was the laboring people who took the 
law in their own hands. In Wyoming it 
was the men of wealth and power. Does 
this make the difference? The stockmen 
of Wyoming do not even deny that they 
took the law into their own hands. Yet 
the Wyoming stockmen are posing to-day 
as martyrs, and called by themselves and 
the Eastern papers “ the best men in the 
State.” In all three of these cases the 
trial will be for murder, or for murder and 
arson. Is it not am easy matter even 
thus early to predict the result? Penn- 
sylvania and Idaho will place themselves 
on record for law and order. Wyoming 


stockmen will go “ scot free.” ox | , 
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The Wyoming Cattle War 


In The Christian Union of June 25 was printed an earnest and incisive letter from a Wyoming woman, giving the settlers’ side 


of the questions connected with the recent disturbances in that State. 


earnestness the cattlemen’s side. 


In the issué of July 9 appeared a letter presenting with equal 
In accordance with our promise to our readers, we have made every effort to obtain an impar- 


tial and unprejudiced statement of facts from a competent observer on the ground, and, as the result of that effort, present herewith 


what we think may justly be called— 


I.—A Fair Statement 


By F. A. Meredith 


Managing Editor of the Denver (Colo.) “* Rocky 
Mountain News ”’ 


The Wyoming cattle troubles originated 
in a palpable conflict of interests between 
the range cattle-growing business and the 
rights of actual settlers under the homestead 
or pre-emption laws. These two interests 
have never existed harmoniously in the 
same territory, and in the nature of things 
they cannot. It isa menace to the small 
farmer to have herds of cattle numbered by 
thousands roaming at will over the ranges. 
It requires fences of extrastrength to 
secure his crops, and it costs both vigil- 
ance and hazard to avail himself of the 
outside grazing for his few head of stock, 
because they are liable to be swept off in 
the great herds, with small hope of recovery. 

Hitherto this conflict of interests has 
always resulted in favor of the settler, be- 
cause the law is on his side. The fact 
that such friction has invariably been fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal or breaking up 
of the large herds, as witness the experi- 
ence of western Nebraska and Kansas 
and eastern Colorado, has doubtless em- 
phasized the hostility of the large cattle 
companies towards the presence of settlers 
upon territory which they had been accus- 
tomed to use as grazing ranges. Whether 
this hostility has been authorized or not, it 
has undoubtedly been expressed by the em- 
ployees of the large companies, and has 
resulted in many annoyances to settlers, 
and in giving rise to mutual bitterness. 

This preliminary statement will make it 
easier to give an intelligible explanation 
of the difficulties in Wyoming. But for 
the friction thus engendered between the 
bona-fide settlers and the owners of range 
cattle, the late invasion of Johnson County 
would never have taken place, for the con- 
ditions that led to it would have been im- 
possible. As previously stated, the trouble 
is primarily ‘due to an inherent conflict of 
interests. 

On the one hand, many pioneer settlers, 
in the main noted for their rugged honesty, 
became so alienated in sympathy from the 
range cattle-owners because of persecu- 
tions, more or less serious, that they 
learned to regard with indifference the 
depredations of thieves upon the large 
herds, and juries of these settlers in some 
instances refused to convict, although the 
evidence of guilt was declared to be con- 
clusive by the presiding judge. 

On the other hand, the cattlemen, while 
suffering grievous wrong from professional 
cattle-thieves, failed to sufficiently discrim- 
inate between such characters and settlers 
who depended upon their own labor for a 
livelihood, whose worst fault arose from 
having had their moral sensibilities blunted 
by the aggravating conditions that pre- 
vailed. The whole population of that sec- 
tion was unjustly stigmatized by news- 
papers published in the interest of the 
leading cattle-owners, and a law was passed 
empowering a commission to seize the pur- 
chase money of all shipments of stock 
from Wyoming the title of which an agent 
of the commission might choose to sus- 


pect, and hold the same until the owner or 
ostensible owner of the stock should go to 
Cheyenne and prove his title to the satis- 
faction of the commission. This law has 
worked a hardship to settlers who are also 
cattlegrowers on a small scale, and the 
charge has been freely made, and is gen- 
erally believed by the rural population of 
Wyoming, that the law was enacted to 
deter the agricultural settlement of the 
State, that the use of the ranges for the 
grazing of large herds might be prolonged. 
It is claimed that by authority of that law 
$25,000 is withheld from the settlers of 
Johnson County, and the claim has been 
an important factor in the trouble. 

The details of the raid into Johnson 
County were correctly given in The Chris- 
tian Union of a few weeks ago by a corre- 
spondent from Buffalo, in that county. 
The avowed purpose of the party was to 
lynch cattle-thieves. The settlers believe 
that it also embraced the design of terror- 
izing the legitimate occupants of central 
and northern Wyoming, with the view of 
depopulating that territory and leaving the 
ranges open to large herds. They base 
this opinion on the formidable nature of 
the preparations and the number, quality, 
and equipment of the force marshaled for 
the invasion. Several months were oc- 
cupied by one of the cattlemen on the 
Texan border of Mexico in recruiting per- 
sons qualified for such a service and will- 
ing to enterit. Twenty-five such persons 
were engaged at a stated price per day, 
with a life-insurance policy added. Twenty- 
three cattlemen and a surgeon completed 
the force, while the equipment was the 
most effective that could be purchased. 
From the best information at hand there 
are between twenty-five and thirty-five per- 
sons in Johnson County who are known or 
believed to be “rustlers,” using the term 
in the sense of persons who unlawfully 
brand, or change the brands, upon cattle, 
with the intention of claiming their owner- 
ship. Johnson County has an area of 
about one hundred square miles, and a 
population of about three thousand. 

The organization of the invading party 
was effected in Denver, receiving some 
additions of men and horses at Cheyenne 
and points further north. The first 
assault was made upon two men named 
Champion and Ray, who were both killed, 
and their cabins fired and destroyed. This 
was witnessed by two trappers who chanced 
to be in the vicinity, and they have since 
been spirited away, as is alleged, by agents 
of the cattlemen, that their testimony should 
not be available. After the killing of 
Champion and Ray an alarm was sounded, 
which was followed by a general uprising 
of the population, and the invading force 
would have been destroyed to a man but 
for the proximity and prompt interference 


of the United States troops, invoked by - 


Governor Barber, by whom they were 
rescued and held in custody until recently, 
when they were by a legal fiction surren- 
dered to the authorities of Johnson County, 
preparatory to their trial, which it is ex- 
pected will be held in Cheyenne during the 
month of August. 

The reception given the invaders by the 


people of Johnson County is explained by 
the conditions referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. The belief was 
general that the purpose was indiscriminate 
murder and the destruction of property, 
and not merely the killing of persons 
known to have branded cattle unlawfully. 
Upon no other theory can we account for 
the uprising ez masse for the purpose in- 
dicated of a rural population, old and 
young, that will average with. any other 
pioneer population in the country in ster- 
ling qualities. Moreover, the same belief 
was entertained by the people of adjoining 
counties, who have, since the unfortunate 
occurrence, been practically unanimous in 
sustaining the people of Johnson County. 

Some unquestioned facts are quoted by 
the settlers to sustain their belief and to 
justify their action. They recall seven 
murders committed within three years, 
none of the victims being connected with 
the large companies, but all of the deaths 
being charged to agents of these com- 
panies. Two of the cattlemen present at 
the killing of Ray and Champion were 
then and are still under indictment; one 
for a previous attempt on the life of Cham- 
pion and a man named Gilbertson, and the 
other for the murder of Tisdale and Jones. 
The person charged with the latter offense 
is awaiting trial under bonds of $30,000. 
The settlers claim that in these two in- 
stances, at least, there was a strong per- 
sonal motive for murder, since Champion 
was the chief witness in one case, and the 
names of the witnesses in the other case 
were found among captured effects of the 
invaders in a list of persons doomed to 
death. The settlers also charge complicity 
of the State authorities in the invasion, and, 
among other incidents in support of this 
charge, cite the presence of a leading mem- 
ber of the Live-stock Commission with the 
expedition, said official being among the 
imprisoned cattle-owners and their Texan 
assistants now awaiting trial. 

The range cattle industry—by which is 
meant vast herds of cattle roaming over 
the plains, and relying, winter and summer, 
upon the product of Government lands for 
their subsistence—ceases to be a legitimate 
business] when it comes in conflict with 
the homesteader and his rights. That 
point has been reached in Wyoming. But 
for the complications to which it has given 
rise, and the animosities it has engendered, 
the mad and utterly indefensible invasion 
which has attracted such wide attention 
would never have been conceived. Cattle 
or horse stealing is a serious crime on the 
Western frontier, and it required extraor- 
dinary and anomalous conditions to fur- 
nish the results lately manifested in central 
Wyoming. 


Ranches Untouched 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your correspondent who defends the 
cattle companies labors under one disad- 
vantage. He is in New York City, and 
must necessarily take things at second-hand, 
otherwise he could not have said that 
“ Canton’s and Hesse’s ranches were dis- 
mantled and destroyed.” Mr. Canton’s 
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ranch adjoins ourown. I can testify from 
personal knowledge that the houses, sheds, 
corrals, fences, and grounds have not 
been injured; not a wire has been cut. 
The same might be said of the “ Hesse” 
ranch. Nothing has been destroyed or 
injured. “Mrs. Hesse’s piano” has trav- 
eled the length and breadth of the United 
States—in the papers—as having been 
“shot to pieces by the rustlers.” 

The facts are that Mrs. Hesse never 
had a piano, except an old one left by 
Moreton Frewen on the “76” ranch, and 
moved from there to the “28” (Hesse’s) 
and placed in an old storehouse used as a 
play-room by the children. It was not 
brought into the house because “it was 
impossible to play on it.” This has been 
true of it for years; but even this has not 
been touched. | 

Indeed, it is a surprise to me that, with 
the provocation they had, the Johnson 
County “boys” did of retaliate in that 
way. They had seen the burned body of 
their comrade, and knew that Hesse, Can- 
ton, and others with them had murdered 
their friends and burned the house. It 
would have been supposed that such “ ter- 
rible creatures” as these “boys” are 
represented to be would have burned all 
the buildings and destroyed all the fences 
of the murderers. | think this is the secret 
of the reports: the stockmen expected 
this to be done, and so reported that their 
places were “dismantled and destroyed ” 
when they are really untouched. 

S. WATKINS. 
Buffalo, Wyoming. 


{1I.—* Thieves and Don’t Know 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You ask me to make a concise statement 
as to the cattle troubles in this State, as to 
how they arose, and their present status. 
In my own judgment, and from the infor- 
mation I have been able to procure from 
one source and another, it appears to be 
merely a question of ordinary common 
honesty. There is a sentiment in the West 
among a certain class which leads them to 
regard all non-residents and aliens as fair 
plunder. It is this sentiment in Johnson 
County which, under favorable circum- 
stances, has grown until many are dis- 
honest as thieves and don’t know it. Itis 
a condition of affairs which it is exceedingly 
hard for an Eastern person, who is not 
acquainted with frontier life, to appreciate. 
The first steps in the trial of the cattlemen 
now under arrest for murder are now be- 
ing had in the District Court before Judge 
Blake, in Albany County. 

B. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Outlook in Temperance 


Not since the New York “ Sun” raised 
its hands in holy horror at the “ baseless 
accusations ” brought by Dr. Parkhurst in 
his first sermon on municipal corruption, has 
there been anything more guileless than 
the air of injured innocence assumed by 
the House of Representatives toward the 
charge of drunkenness made by Mr. Wat- 
son, of Georgia, in a campaign pamphlet 
of the People’s party. What Mr. Watson 
had written was as follows : 


- +.» Drunken members have reeled about the 
aisles—a disgrace to the Republic. Drunken speak- 


ers have debated grave issues on the fleor, and in 
the midst of maudlin ramblings have been heard to 
ask, “ Mr. Speaker, where was I at ?”’ 

This was brought to the attention of the 
House by Congressman Wheeler, of Ala- 
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bama, in a most violent speech against Mr. 
Watson; and an investigating committee 
was appointed, of which Mr. Boatner, of 
Louisiana, was the Chairman. Mr. Boatner, 
itis worth while to remember, was the dis- 
tinguished McEnery leader who, as the 
“ New Delta” put it, claimed to be “ Anti- 
Lottery, but hoped to heaven nobody else 
was.” As the investigation proceeded, 
member after member testified to the won- 
derful sobriety of the House, and a num- 
ber of them, from their knowledge of the 
high character borne by the orator who 
said, “ Mr. Speaker, where was I at ?” ex- 
pressed their confidence that he was in no 
way intoxicated. Mr. Watson attempted 
to introduce testimony relating to the 
patronage of the bar-rooms in the Capitol. 
Mr. Boatner would not admit the evidence, 
and Mr. Simpson, the Farmers’ Alliance 
member from Kansas, was the only member 
of the investigating committee who pro- 
tested against this ruling of the Chairman. 
Fortunately, however, as the “Voice” 
points out, Senator Vest had given testi- 
mony on this point only a week before. 
In debating the World's Fair Bill, he said : 


Every Senator here knows that he can go to the 
Senate restaurant and get all the liquor he wants, if 
he has the money, and he can buy it from a citizen 
of Maine, from the headquarters of Prohibition. The 
Committee on Rules does not attack it. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Quay], who has recently 
gone upon the pedestal as a great moral reformer, 
does not attack it ; nor does the Senator from Kansas 
[Peffer] attack it. You havea card published offi- 
cially from the Senate restaurant with all the wines 
upon it, and you can obtain Bourbon whisky ten de- 
grees above proof under the sobriquet of “cold tea,”’ 
and they have even thrown off that disguise recently, 
and you can now drink it openly in the Senate res- 
taurant. 


As this testimony was given by a man 
having no temperance leanings, its accu- 
racy will hardly be called in question, even 
by the members of the House Committee 
who were so astounded at the charges 
brought by the member from Georgia. 
The committee, of course, reported that 
the Georgia member’s charges were en- 
tirely without foundation. Had it reported 
simply that the charges were greatly ex- 
aggerated, it would have made the Georgia 
member instead of itself appear ridiculous. 
Without doubt there is much less drunken- 
ness in Congress now than there was some 
years ago. 


Newspapers friendly to the liquor inter- 
ests have been making merry over the 
temperance fanatics who wished to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor at the World’s Fair. 
The saloon-keepers of Chicago, they have 
echoed from one end of the country to the 
other, are also in favor of the prohibition, 
so the temperance people are making com- 
mon cause with the worst elements in Chi- 
cago. Now, suppose this is true, which is 
in the ridiculous position, the temperance 
people who wish to reduce the aggregate 
liquor-selling at Chicago, or these humorists 
who demand that the aggregate liquor-sell- 
ing be increased in order that one portion 
of the liquor-sellers may be thwarted? Is 
it not rather hopeful, on the whole, that the 
anti-temperance press has to claim to be 
opposed to the saloon-keepers in order to 
defeat a temperance measure? But what 
further weakens this joke that has been so 
industriously copied is that there is no 
evidence that the Chicago saloon-keepers 
are opposed to the sale of liquor on the 
World's Fair grounds. A number of them 
have liquor-sellers’ privileges, and all of 
— are instinctively on the side of “ the 
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The “ Wine and Spirit Gazette ” cannot 
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understand why The Christian Union 
should so often speak of the Prohibition 
party as representing the temperance cause. 
For this reason: The people who have the 
temperance cause most at heart are very 
likely to be Prohibitionists, just as those 
who had the anti-slavery cause most at heart 
were very apt to be Abolitionists. We do 
not believe that the prohibition of bar- 
rooms is to be brought about by the break- 
ing up of local self-government, any more 
than abolition of slavery was brought 
about by the Abolitionist method of break- 
ing up the Federal Union. Yet theend the 
Prohibitionists have in view is the end that 
nearly all thoroughgoing temperance peo- 
ple have in view, and the strength of the 
Prohibition sentiment in any community 
is a pretty good index of the strength of 
the temperance sentiment. 


“Strange as it may appear,” says the 
“Wine and Spirit Gazette,” “there are 
some importers of wines and liquors, good 
Democrats otherwise, who would not care 
to have the ‘present tariff laws disturbed, 
at least not for a few years to come. These 
men, who have invested somewhat heavily 
in imported goods, fear the uncertainty 
and disturbance to their business which 
the repeal of the McKinley Act would 
carry with it.” That the liquor element 
in the Democratic party should be show- 
ing protectionist tendencies is simply the 
counterpart of the fact that the Prohibi- 
tionists are showing strong tendencies 
toward free trade. Both in Great Britain 
and Canada the liquor-dealers belong to 
the protectionist party, and the temperance 
people to the free-trdde party. Within 
the Democratic — there is the same 
distinction between the two wings. The 
liquor-dealers generally belong to the pro- 
tectionist wing, and the temperance men to 
the free-trade wing. 

The Georgia law prohibiting the open- 
ing of a saloon in certain counties within 
three miles of a church is being con- 
strued against the liquor-dealers with a 
literalness that we are not used to in the 
North. Mr. T. J. Butler, a resident of 
Bibb County, has been convicted of selling 
liquor within three miles of a church in 
Twiggs County. By the road the nearest 
church is somewhat more than three miles 
from Mr. Butler’s place of business, but 
by a bee-line it is less than three miles, 
and the Georgia courts, in dealing with the 
liquor question, are taking the bee-line. 

The New York Excise Board has decided 
to grant licenses for the sale of liquor all 
night on payment of a fee of a hundred 
dollars a year. Licenses will not, indeed, 
be granted to all who apply for them, and 
the approval of the Board of Aldermen is 
nec to each license, but no principles 
are laid down as to where and when a 
license will not be granted. Everything is 
left at the discretion of the Commissioners, 
who can use that discretion for any pur- 
pose, political or financial, they see fit. 
The arbitrary government of individuals is 
substituted for government by the public 
in clearly defined laws. 


The distillers of Canada have turned 
partial prohibitionists.. They have peti- 
tioned the Government that the smuggled 
whisky seized should be destroyed. This 
incident suggests that distillers regard the 
spilling of whisky by anti-saloonists in the 
same way that the great bankers regarded 
—s of their notes by the ous 
mo 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
_. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. Coll preparation under 
competent teachers. Exce tion home advantages. Del- 


system of exercise. Term 
Mr MARY STORER, Principal. 


Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm disci line; individual 


attention. from 8 to 
BREWER. A.M.. Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Fairfield Co , Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$soo. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education => bey — of character 
stands first with por ove 
FREDERICK Ss. CUR IS, "PAB. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culate, study, and 


health. Terms, $ to $6 R %. 15th 
‘Miss SARA J. Sep Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


ConnecticuT, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 


A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any College. Four (out of five) candi- 
dates admit'ed a year to Yale, without conditions. 
hemical and and Gymnasium 
competent instructor. 
under competent BRINSMADE, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Canaan, Fairfield Co. 
EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
A pleasant, healthful locality and 
education. Eighteenth year. Reo opens 5 aw 
AYRES. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Twentieth year. Primary, intermediate, and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to mo 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


tT, Stamford. 
Iss LOW’'S AND . 
FOR GIRLS 


test cent on 
Mie LOW Miss HEYWOOD. 


Connecticut, Wa’ 
DIOCESAN Sept 21, i892 
vent term eighteent t. 21,1 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, ELL. MA 
Miss MARY R. HILLAR 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 


of teachers, each a specialist in her own de ment. 
Terms, $350 to $500 Mise J. S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District or Co_tumsBia, Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 1892. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for,health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, M 
and Music. 
For circulars apply te the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District or CotumsBia, Washington 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 
For catalogue address the Priccipays 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Germany 


GERMANY, Berlin. 
A HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 
in German, French, and Music, with home care. training, 
and chaperonage, watchful regard to health gymnastics, 
etc. Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, an 
arts of Germany. 
+4 Mrs. B. Willard, refers by per- 
a. to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, New. York, and the 
Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps U. S. Minister to Ger 
many Berlin. Address for circu 
iss RUBY I. GILBERT. Woman’ s Temple, Chicago. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 

HE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
Young Ladies and Children. For fur- 

iculars, 
HE LORING Scoot. 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School $for et wl The 


oldest school for women in the South. are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations | 


arst-class in every particu 
W. T. POYNTER. 


Maine 


Marne, Waterford. 
OUGLASS SEMINARY for Young Ladies 


Reo Terms moderate 
buildings, steam heat, incandescent pens Sept. 7. mos rate. GLASS. 
Connecticut, Norwalk. Maryland 


QRWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
(One hour from New York City.) 
Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Careful training. Thorough teaching. Superior build- 
ing, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated Circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
‘OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
an renc ege preparat t com 
forts of home. Apply to . 


Connecticut, Stamford. 


ACADEMY. s4th Year. 


Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business. 
Aims to surround students with home influences ; to make 
the individual, not the class, the basis of work; to make 
the preparation of lessons, the learning “* how to study,” 
of first importance; to have enough trained teachers to 
enable each student to advance according to his capacity. 

WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Stamford. 
eee BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best inthe country. Open all the year. 
mee. epepartments of Bookkeeping. ing. 
enmanship, Shorthan writin elegrap rchi- 
tecture, German, and M M Pres’t. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


>» 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, A 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME oe 
OR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM. A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offering 
enlarged eopertunsiies, with superior accommodations ia 
its new an improved buildings. While continuing its 
finishing course of studies, a wider scope will be given to 
the special course for fitting girls for college. Address 


Miss PHILENA McKEEN, or 
Miss LAURA WATSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


a opens Wednesday, October 5s. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 20 Music Hall Building. 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Departments: Music, E TION (Emerson Coll 
of ART (Hen ry_ Sandham Prin. 
ond year ins 8. Kit of 
received. Unusua in the NORMAL 
ouRsE; thorough training for the teacher’s profe-sion ; 
eminent artists. For endar, addre«s the Director, 
GEO. H. HOWARD, A M. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
CATHARINE 1. ‘CHAMBERLAYNE 
Will open a Home and Day School for Girls 
October 5, 1892, at 
64 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Prospectus sent upon application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR Gen. FA. Walker. Pres Refer- 


us Re. Rev. Phillips Broo 
Inst. echnolesy. Boston ; Mrs. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, Successo 
Miss Abb HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL. OR G 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
HE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
(For Girls) 
Location unsurpassed. Full corps heer and Pro- 


m S stri imi 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S FOR 
GIRLS will ‘reopen October 3, limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director 


MAssACcHusETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of famil yifs ¢ com- 
bined with best mental and_ physical trainin ing. uildings 
new, and constructed agcoraing to latest models: seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
A HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


tion for Collere 
orough preparatian TETEMORE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton 
HEATON SEMINARY. The fall term of the 
58th year will begin Sept. 15. 1892. Best of 
home influences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library tory, Observatory, and inets. 
Send for to 
Mise A. E. STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for — e and Scientific schools. 
DWARD A. BENN 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. 
OWARD SEMINARY 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls ; pleasant surroundings ome care ; number limited. 
Advantages in Music, A Elocution, Physical rain 
Cooking. Diploma tH for graduation from a regu- 
lar course. Send for illustrated circular to 

H. M. WILLARD, A.M.., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, one-haif in advance and re- 
mainder Jan. 15th, will cover eotinary tuition, with b 
~ the year, beginning Au August 31st. Send for catalogue 
Re SNE HALL, A.M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Classical, Scientific, pasiness Pre- 


De nasium. Strict Disci 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 
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A School for Young Ledies 
SSS neon Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
i course. Advanced courses in History and Literature, 
eee Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), Miss 
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Michigan New Jersey New York 
Micuicays, Orchard Lake. New Jersey, Morristown. New Yorx, Clinton. 


ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 

School, abre the most 

mies. ue sent upon 


Minnesota 


DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheo! for 
Girls reopens September 21. 

College preparation, Resident French and German 
Teachers. Thorough ins‘ruction in English, with special 
advanta in Art asic. and 
Terms. fncluding Boa rd and Tuition in English, 

and Greek, $700. 


Latin, 


Miwnwesora, Faribault. 
SCHOOL 
Gives very thorough fitting for all collages and 
for business, with military training. , invigorating 
climate. See c.talogue for full information. 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D_D. 


Minnesota, Northfield. 
ARLETON COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minn. 

For both sexes. “ lassical, Literary, Scientific Courses. 
Academy tor preparatory and English studies. School 
of Music. Elocution, Drawing, Painting. Climate very 
healthful. Send for catalogue. 

JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
i. Girls. Full "Academic Courses and two 
of C e work. Scholarship to kryn Mawr College, 
wales Miss) Ourve Evers, Princi 


Missouri 


Miussovrt, St. Louis, 2812 and 28:4 Locust St. 


HALL, Day and Boardin for 
Girls. Alldepartments. College P78 ratory. 
: Miss C. E Shepard, Miss H. Mathews. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H. 
srepares both sexes for any college or scientific school. 
cellent general course. Expenses very low. For 
catalogue a 
CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
(N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN AND GIRLS. Re 
18o2. Address for Catal 


Septembe 
“ie RTRUDE & BOWEN. MLA. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE 


New Jersey, Bordentewn. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girt. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware ee preparation, ond 
general courses. For re 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL. Home and College-preparatory School 
I for Young Ladies. Established 1861. Be 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WestcotTtT’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


R ns Sept. 22. P ration for colle specialty. 
admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Gath on 


tifeate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
N. J. Pleasant home, finest ed 


van paration 
New Jersey, Freehold. 


OYS fit for College or Business 
Freehold Institute, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 


New Jers+ vy, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the pines, A thorbugh and attractive 


school f s 
or boys. MOREY, Principal. 


New Jerssy, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 


HE OAKS 
October Fifth. New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jerssy, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


es, en Christian influences and avoiding the 
Prin. 


in cot 
J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., 


evils of 


tory life. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
helpful, homelike. Catalogues. 


term Se 
‘ es 5 ign.) Fall Principal. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advan Circulars 
sent on application. 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jerssy, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young, women finest advantages for culture and 
gs. Sanitation 
fect. A : 


A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 
New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A for bo Boge, | King Moun- 


Prepares for 
CARLOS STONE. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
TORM KING SCHOOL 
Situated 800 teet above the river. Special atten- 
tion given by a ladv and her daughters to backward, deli- 
cate, or young girls, combined with happy home life. 
Number limited to ten. 
Terms, $s00. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yor«, Fishkill on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty: ninth year Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


Business callers course, annum. 


AMES M. DE GARMO, PhD” Principal. 


New Jersey, 
ENNINGTON oe» SEMINARY for both 
sexes. 53d Goan Offers rare educational! facili- 
— Lg moderate. High and healthful Steam heat- 
s; fire-escapes On thoroughfare between New 
Yerk Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
Catala ue, complete and beautiful, sent free. 
OS. HANLON, D._D., Presideot for 23 years. 


New Jexrssy, Summit. 
Iss M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day S ool. - thor- 
ough partment; t reaso 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
boys backward in | their $00. N six 
t rms No 
EDWARD MONTANYE: Blaster 


New York, L. I., Great Neck. 
SMALL DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS, where two eee will be received as 
yeas, a ay nay girls, 
or sister and brother e us opportunit 
Adivess PRINCIPAL. Great Nock. 


New York, Hamilton. 
OLGAIE UNIVERSITY. The 73d year be 
gins Sept. 8. Classical, Sgontiie, 3 and Spe Special 


courses of instruction. High standards. xpenses 
erate. Address Professor N. a ANDREWS; on financial 
matters, Wm. R. ROWLANDS, Treasurer. 


New Yorx, Havana. 


OOK ACADEMY. Fall term begins . 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares for the 
best colleges, and provides encepent advantages for 
eral and spe courses of study, music, and art For 
urther information write to the Principal, A C. HILL. 


New York 


New Yorx, Aurora. 
Carus LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Good location. Building with modern improve- 
Will reopen gent. 
or unrated 
Col. C WRIGHT B. 
or ALFRED K McALPINE 


New Yor«k, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Stud y. 
beautiful and healthful. wi 
Modern ements. Session September 21, 
1892. for Catalogue. E. S. Pres. 


} Principals. 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. 
ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A., for- 
merly Principal of the Nassau Institute, will 
open her spacious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, September 22, 1892, for the reception 
of Young Ladies who desire to spend a winter in the city 
in the enjoyment of its Art or Musical advantages, for 
students who will attend the sessions of day schools in 
Brooklyn, or for pupils who wish special instruction under 
her charge. Address for circular 
Fourth Year. Miss MALTBY, Principal. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn. 
CKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B. DESAUSSURE. ; 
ns Sept. 2oth for Packer students and wr 4 others 


to pursue courses. Art Music 
students also received. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of 


_Art, Science, Literature, Industry, a 


Industrial and Fine Arts, Domestic Art and Science, 
povence and Technology, Commerce, High School, 
ebel Academy and Kindergarten Libraries and Mu- 
seum, Music. FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 42d 


opens Sept. 29th. ss for circulars 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Yorn, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-qqgond A year. For circulars address 
rs. C. F. HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 27th year be- 
gins Sept. 19th. Healthful, homelike, h, 
progressive our Colleges represented i in Faculty. n- 
surpassed in beauty of location. so miles from New York 
City. for illustrated c:rcula 
v. JAMES M. VEAGER, M.A., President. 


New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
Kiver Institute, ror YOUNG MEN AND 
Women, will open its 39th year Sept. 1 oth. 


For ca es address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A M., President. 


New Yorx, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Sevent 


y-sixth 
vear, ins Sept. 22, 1892. A school se girls, 
ten miles from New Vork. 


Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 


NRY 


New York, Newburg. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 

vidual instruction. attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics. and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan upuases. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuirton, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New Yorx, N. Y. City, No. 2,127, care Christian Union. 

N EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR desires to 

learn of a town or city where the establishment 

of a first-class academy is needed, and w generous 
patronage could be secured. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Goll es. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. Lita V. Nortn, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Rev.and Mrs. Cuas. H. GARDNER, 
Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme, 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’'S 
DELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
s7 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
ober to June. Tuition $200. 

PuysicaAL  ULTURE— Physiology, Hygiene, Corrective 
and Aésthetic Gymnastics, ELocuTion, Literature, 
Forensic Uratory. Music, extra. 

A tew pupils in th: family. 

Until September 15, address Avon-by-the-*ea, J.. 
seat of Summer School (18903, July 24 to August 19 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 
et third house has been added to those gown 
ary, preparatory. academic departments. 
fits fc for > Davened d and other colleges, and for the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations for women. 


New York, New York City. 
Iss S. D. DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 


following pages.) 
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New York 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
‘Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York. New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—“ Dwight 
Method” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
given after two years’ course. Graduate course now 


Tuition fee, For catalogues, etc., address 
on fee, $100. FORGE CHASE, Dean, 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
Circulars sent on application. 


ber 
LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., 
Principals. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Fornierly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School for 


ris. 
~ Established in 1816, this school continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction in every —— ior 
which it has hitherto been so favorably known. 
gear begins 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 

t designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, col- 


Miss JULIA McALLISTER, Principal. 


YEAR OcTOBER 4, 18@2. 


New York, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


The Thirty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1892. 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, address 
Prof. I. F. RUSSELL, 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, New York City. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
Young ladies ma ay tame the regular graduating 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Young Ladies. 4 year. 
College preparation. Circulars by ma 

SAMUEL WELLS B CK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for oF eRe 
the Government, and 
ganization. SBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
ior cacilisies for the higher Sciences, Phi- 


losophy, Languas Music, Painting. social 
culture y-ei rear begin 2 ress 
DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
RINITY SCHOOL, Ve 
or Co en 
or business. ARK. D ector. 


TARR CLA 


New York, Utica. 
e next schoo I 
Applications should be made 


North Carolina 


Nortu Caro.ina, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
hool under the milit 
rogressive school un mi s 
tem. A fitting school. Well equipped; well 


$400 a ye 
RE iINALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seq James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, will 


reopen September 21, 1892. 4 ry information address 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies s Little Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 20. W. METCALF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown on- Hudson. 
M™ BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L. 
Miss E. C. Principals. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege or Business. 


Summer Session bent 
Address JOHN M. 


New Gymnasium. 


Box 


Sept. 14, 1892. 


French Broad Avenue 
Reopens Se 26, 
. B MAITLAND, Principal. 
Ohio 
Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges Women. Reopens Sept. 27. 
Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 


pecial advantages e, Literature —— 
Art, Oratory, 


Culture. Fall 
begins Sept. 29, 1 


Ont10, Columbus. 

HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
has 71 Professors and Assistants, 26 
Dep-rtments, and 13 Laboratories. Courses 
for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science; 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engi- 
neering; Law. Post-graduate courses for 
the Master’s and Dector’s degree. Send 
for a catalogue. 


Oun10, New Athens. 
RANKLIN COLLEGE 
Entire expenses $3.25 per week. 
Catalogue free. 


Onto, Oberlin. 

COLLEGE. All courses require four 

years of preparation, with either Greek or Mod- 
ern Languages. Thirty professors; 150 courses of study. 
‘Two-thirds of the studies elective aftcr freshman year. 
Unusually extended courses in Philosophy, English, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Chemical, Zob- 
logical, and Botanical Laboratories. Fine buiiding equip- 
ment. Tuition £40 a year, and other expenses the very 
lowest. - ns Sept. 20. See catalogue for exact descrip- 


tion of ware 
G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


BERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading Colleges. Standards in magne, 
French, German. Commission of New 
kngland Coile salaried instructors, repre- 
senting six co Debating Societies, 
College Library open to 


Onto, Oxford. 
— FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leica S. McKeg, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academic and 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tories, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


On10, Painesville. 
ERIE SEMINARY 
WOMEN 


FOR 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LALIES 
Offers the advantages of a Chnistian 
home with the incentives and enthusi- 
asm of a large school. Termsmoderate. 
Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. Ten miles from 
iphia. 4 College for Women. The 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application. " 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
eee ee School for Girls re- 


opens Sep circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE. A Home School for 
Girls. Prepares for College. Send for cata- 
logue. ARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Columbia, Lancaster Co. 
ORWOOD HILLS SEMINARY 
Refined Home School for Girls. Healthfu 
beautiful; .imited number of pupils; constant na 
care; much outdoor lites thorough instruction. r cir- 


cular 
Columbia, Lancaster 8 Pa 


Pannsytvania, Hollidaysburg. 


OLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


P&@NNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
goth Wm will begin Sept. 14. A safe, comfort- 
able ome. Special to individual 
ars. | course of study. Rational me in- 
iled on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
Germantown Ave. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL 
Established in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School 
for as and Men. Will receive n resident 
pupils. Register with full telemmation sent 


on 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
Music, and College preparatory. 


Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


A high-class school. Exceptionally healthful location. 
Prepares for any college or 


& MOULTON, Prins. 
Rhode Island 


Ruope Istanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On N nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twel 
courses. #200 a year. September 6th. For illustrat 


catalogue write to 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


Virginia 


Vircinta, Hollins. 
INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Opens Sept. 14, 1892. Preparatory and Col- 
legiate urses. Conservatory Course in usic. Art 
and Elocution Schools. Situated in valley of Virginia. 
Climate unexcelled. Mineral Waters. For information 
address CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 


Vircinia, Warrenton. 
AUQUIER INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Warrenton, Va. 

Thirty-second session opens on September 15, 1892. 
Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville R.R., 54 miles from Washington. 
Superior buildings and a strong faculty. 

For cata'ogues, address 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A.-M., Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


593 Boylston Street, Boston 


Thorough preparation for the Institute or 
Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes, Special Students are received. 
Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual care of health. The sixty- 
fourth annual catalogue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy 
WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no tempta- 
tions to lead to bad habits. 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. 1 gsth ‘Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school. Contiicate admits to 

BUILDINGS: 


T EE NE 

SCHOO HOUSE admirably equ 

libraries, and superb SUM 

DORMITORY, rooms en suue, 

improvement, and fire-place ineach room. Isolated, 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

ALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 

buildings heated by steam 

. ABeRCROMBig, A.M., r, Mass. 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE - 
or BUSINESS 
at? SHORTHAND 


slass commercial school affording complete 
equipment for business life, Also Frencn and 
Ot open all summer for -camination and enroliment 
tents, Fall term begins Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 1892 Ap 
cation blanks now ready Early enrollment necessary, 
Por College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu. 
Exercises, including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s re- 
arkab gt = ress on prvctical education, call or address 
Perrer, Ph. D, Principal and Founder, 
Record Building 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


WEDDING GIFIS 


> 


Silver 
Deposit 


K 
AND 


Cut Glass 


The combination of 
Silver and Cut Glass 
is a pleasing innova- 
tion, possessing beauty 
as well as usefulness. 


- 


CO CE 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dy en FM USIC. 


rts, and Tuning. "Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This schoo! combines the refined influenc’s of a lovely 
home with the best educational advantages; especially 
desirable for those who are de prived of a mc ther’s care by 
death, or travel abroad. 

Referen ces: Rt. Rev. Bishop HuntincrTon, Syr°cuse, 

on. STEW ant L. Tpporcan, Gen. ALrrep C. 


BARNES, Addre 

‘E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 
Care of Prof. N. g 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
CuestTer, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 
Degrees in Civil Fr gineering. Chemistry, Arts. Thor- 
oughly Preparato Department. Send 
for circular Col. C. HYATT, President. 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 
Homespun. Every thread plainly discern- 
ible to the nak ed eye, provided it is 
genuine. 
We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
. Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 
Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


FE. 0. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Atomizers, 
Cologne Bottles, 
Vinaigrettes, 
Perfume Atomizer, No. 1503, Decanters, 
Rubber Bulb covered with Wine Glasses, 
Silk Netting 1n assorted colors. 
Height, 5% inches. $19.50. Ink Bottles, &c. 


Make very handsome and nove! gifts. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumulates in 
every househoid you wil! send us yours by 
registered mail or express, we will either credit 
your account in exchange for more servic: able 
articles, or purchase it outright if preferred. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Ave. 


Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 


for 

Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 

and Mountain Wear, 
at 


Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron 4 
signature blue 


on each label, thus: 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars 


J. Corner, Ja 


we will send to any address pests one each ot 


oa following late sheet music publications, allow- 


* Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, ifany of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money w ill be re- 
funded, Copies to be exchanged must be in per- 
fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 


SONCS. 


MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 
THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Kasocn. 60 cents. 
PIANO MUSIC. 

BOW KNOT POLKA. Iiurm. 50 cents. 

FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeIsBerG. cents. 

FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sona Muate Co., The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New York. 


Etelka’s Vow 


By DoRoOTHEA GERARD, author of “ A Queen 
of Curds and Cream,” “ Orthodox,” etc , 
and joint author of “ A Sensitive Plant.” 
No. 98, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


We hear ily commend * 4 Queen of Crrds and Cream’ 

for its naturalness, avd for the skill with which the various 

ye on rs are portrayed. "—. Boston Saturday Evening 
azetle 


*** A Queen of Curds and Cream’ is a singularly origina), 
interesting, and powerful novel, which cannot fa to 
the author's already well-estabii: hed reputation.’ 
don Figare. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § Bonp Srreet, NEw YorK 
READY 1st 


Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St., New York. 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 

P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Pror. Scuete De Vere, University of Virginia:—It 
strikes me as the best effort yet mide in this country to 
assist the student of German and to interest him in hi+ 
pursuit. The “ Ausstattung” is admirab'e—in paper, 
print, and general outlines unsurpassed. 


The Troe Christian Religion 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, containing the 
VERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church of the 
now Jerusalem. 982 pages x8% (inches), good 


paper la ange | type. in Mailed 
by 


tor TING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 


DIXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled tor smvuoth, tough leads If not famili: r 


with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. fir 
samples worth double th 


e money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ETROIT 
WHITNEY BLOCK. 


DEAFNESS. cynen 


(Opposite the Mint.) 


heard. Successful when aii remedies fai. 


HORT-HAND fcr Cats 


of Books and beips 


E LF TAUCHT instry ction 


BENN PITMAN and JE 


only by F. Huscoa, 558 Bway, N.Y. W rite for book of 


to 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Tt 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Colorado Springs and Ute Pass Park, A Description 
of. Also The Alta Vista and The Ute Hotels 
and their Surroundings. 

Summer Days on the Beautiful Queen and Crescent 
System. 

Tour. A Tripto Palestine; 92 Days’ Tour. Daily 
Itinerary. Under the management of E. M. Jen- 
kins. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Lake Region 
of Minueso 
Are reached most directly from Chicago and St. 
Louis by the Burlington Route. This line runs 
along the banks of the Mississippi River for 300 
miles, the scenery pone the finest of its class in 
America Fast vestibuled expressjtrains, handsomel 
bo ray with every modern improvement, are use 
rite P. S. Eustis, Gen’] Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
for particulars. 


Summer Tours in the Rocky Mountains 


The ** Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver and 
Rio Grande Kailroad, offers the tourist in Colorado, 
Utah,and New Mexico the choicest resorts, and to 
the transcontinental traveler the grandest scenery. 
Double daily train service with through Pullman 
sleepers and tourist cars between Denver and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The Mountains of Colorado 
Denver, Estes Park, Colorado Springs, Manitou 
and Glenwood Springs, may be reached from Chicago 
or St. Louis via the Burlington Route fast vesti- 
buled express trains, handsomely ¥ with 
every modern improvement. Write P. S. Eustis, 
1 Pass. Agent, Chicago, for particulars. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 
cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr Il., 
WESTERN CANADA—t1. £., From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Paciric Ocean. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., Eastern CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest INGgER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part II., SovurHERN AND WeEsTERN 
STATES, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TRAVELERS 
cuIDE 


(forrery Appl: tons’) —Latest Time-tables carefully re- 
lvised and arringed for use of travelers. Populations; 
arze U. S. Map; Summer Tourist Gu'‘de, describing re- 
serts and how to reach them. For sale by all newsdealers 
cr mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
KNICKERBOCKER GUIDE COMPANY. 
24 Park Place, New York. 


TOUR 
Eur pe Holy Land, Round the World 


Fall Palestine party sails, per City of Paris, Aug. 31 


31. 

Excursions weekly to London and Paris ($210); also 

Rhine ($275), etc. Send for Gazette with full partic , 
H. GAZE & SON 


113 (near Wall St.) Broadway, New York. 
Ticket Agents N. Y. C. and Penn. R. R.., etc. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS | 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing oD 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper describing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the Rockies sent free. Address 1. J. WOODWORTH. 


Kentucky 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 

the very heart of the Kentucky mountains. A model 

family resort for health and pleasure. Circulars. Capacity, 
200. F. J. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


New Hampshire 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Is the most delightful Month of the Year. 
The views from the Asquam House and Annex on 
Shepard Hill, with the ever-changing foliage and c'oud 
effects on the mountains and hills and the Squam I! akes 
bel »w, are the most interesting in the White Mountains. 
Speciai rates for September and October. Send 
fur illustrated book. LEON H. CILLEY. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - _ Proprietor 


New Jersey 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


New York 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hotel in the Adirondacks. evation more than 
2,000 feet. Easy of access. Send for c:rculars to 
BENN ETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treatment of 
chronic invalids. Elevation 1,400 feet. Beautiful scene 
from piazza New building, convenient to the city. Ad 


dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning, N. Y 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Inn«bruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

TELL TI 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
been eniarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


k 
the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness 


uty. 
On line Delaware, Lacka Ww : 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sevc’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


New York 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


im ements. For circ 
RE, Manager. House now open for inspection. 


ADIRONDACKS, N. Yo those seek: 


ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. The proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular written by guests. Terms. $8 and $10 per week 
Address as above. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric , Steam open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. uites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 

la e, Electricity, all baths and al! remedial appliances. 
lew Turkish and Russian Baths never su 
Yriental elegance and completeness. Send for ulustrated 
ircular. 


INGLESIDE 


Special rates for September. Address E.O. COVEL. 


8.072 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
street. Open Ma ress 
— J. BEVIER, Proprietor. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and Gagant hotels in this 
r 


country; American plan; $3. and upward. 
CHAS LELAND. Manager. 
Pennsylvania 
WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm 


rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 
Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


CEAN HOUSE 


Opens June 25. Situated On BELLEVUE AY. te 
most fashionable of this famous watering-place, 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its poeste an oppor- 
tunity o cectng the distinctive features o 

IFE:AT NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the place. 

For illuetraied pamphict, “NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES AS A SUMMER RESU T,” ad- 
Grose G. WEAVER, Jr., MANAGER OCEAN 
HOU NEWPORT, R. I.,or EVERETT HOUSE, 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool! 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York”’ 
10,500 TONS EACH, 
City of Chicago, s,600 Tons. 
City of «. Tons. 
city of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
he vegularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

antic. 

e Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc, provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


assed. 
P*Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line rs Antwerp tv New York or Phila- 

elp ° 

ae RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
30 ALNUT “ST , Philadelphia. 

Soutu CrLarx Sr., Chicago. 


| 
| 
| eee OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
| Electric belis. elevator, steam heat , and all moders 
P | 
| 
Under the perponal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions to those who are : 
seeking health or rest. 
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RATE 


EXCURSIONS 


TO POINTS 


West, NorTH 


AND 


NORTHWEST. 


For information apply toany Ticket Agent or address 


W. A. THRALL, 
Ge~*~r’ Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


HOMES 
AND 
RESORTS 


IN THE 


NORTH- 
WEST 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


‘GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
cated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
“General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


T= Sheyenne Valley Ex- 
tension of the Soo Line is 
opening territory for thousands 
of NEW HOMES. Special Har- 
vest Excursion rates in August 
and September. 

Charming Resorts in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
on this line. 

Climate, Fishing, Shooting, 
and Soil superb. Write for 
particulars to 


C.B.HIBBARD, G.P.A.Soo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
(limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 

. S., every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
armouth for all parts of Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
p ae every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 
e arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 


——s and full information, apply to 
FE. SPINNEY. Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The _ only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
teamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, hite Mountains, and tern summer re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday Wednesday, and Sat- 
—~ ats P.M., from Pier 38 East River, foot of Mar 

, New York. For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


“Henry Clay’ 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waitirg 
for. “ Describe it?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Don’t Hesitate to Write 


for any information The Recreation Department 
Address 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, New York. 


can furnish, No charges made. 


ww © Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


? 


[From vANL Ae 


> sy 


REGENT Water contains 4.1934 grains /ron Bicarbonate 
associated with .8445 grai:s Manganese Bicarbonate in each 
oe gallon. Ask your Physician if this is not a perfect 
tonic. The analysisis by Dr. W. P. Mason, Professor Analyt. 
Chemistry, Kensselaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy, N. Y. After 
careful investigation of the recorded analyses of the famous 


Need a Tonic? 
—— springs of both Europe and America, he says: “ / delieve the 


‘ Ferro-Manganese’ Water of Regent Spring to be the best tonic water in the world.” You need it if you 


are overworked, if you are suffering from nervous pros- a 
Excelsior Springs 


tration, insomnia, dyspepsia, or other diseases resulting 
Ask 
Wlissouri 


trated pamphlet descrijtive of THE Ei.Ms—capa- 
city Soo guests—one of the most charming all year- 
round resorts in America. Address 


from impure or impoverished blood. Write for illus- 
Ww. 
Excelsior Springs Company, the Bottled Waters 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


T? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion /s seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XiXth 
Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


STHE VOCALION, 


peer = ates we will send an instrument on approval (to 
responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recjtal, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds ox the Church or Association interested. 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 6th Ave. | 174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. ractory. WORCESTER, MASS. 


OUR BUSINESS... 


Is the manufacturing of heating apparatus. 
Our experience of nearly fifty years is at your 
service. If interested, and you will indicate 
method of heating desired, we will send you 
illustratred catalogue. 
| We Manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 


sV/ Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and arr Water St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
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Financial 


The shipment of over $4,000,000 gold 
last week did not enter into the bank bal- 
ances until this week, and figures now in 
the statement for the whole amount; only 
a million dollars gold has gone out this 
week, so that the statement of another 
week will not have any especial depletion 
of this sort to account for. In the mean- 
time money is full as easy as a week ago, 
notwithstanding some interior shipments 
through the Treasury. 

The international conditions do not mate- 
rially change. A foreign demand for some 
shares and bonds has been counterbal- 
anced by some sales for London and Con- 
tinental account. We judge that the bal- 
ance for the week is a little against us, but 
not much. We have here stated in pre- 
vious weeks that we believe that the foreign 
markets have given our markets about all 
the securities, both speculative and invest- 
ment, that they have to give. We further- 
more believe that they have created in 
their markets a short interest in our shares 
that is likely to tell heavily against them 
later in the season. One of the reasons 
for this belief which we deem very strong 
is that the newspaper and financial publi- 
cations, organs of speculation in London, 
have of late been raising the common cry of 
coming financial disaster to this country 
with an amount of frenzy and superfluous 
energy that indicates a special and urgent 
motive back of it all. That motive is 
usually cleared up in these prophetic 
effusions at the close of them, where we 
find almost always the prediction of panic 
which will be so disastrous as to enable 
English capitalists to buy back, at preity 
much their own prices, the securities they 
have sent over here and sold. The fact 
remains, however, that, while for two 
years this foreign selling has been going on, 
prices here, under this pressure, have re- 
mained firm, and are to-day from Io to 20 
per cent. higher than they were when the 
Englishman began his sales. The value 
of these gloomy prognostications is to be 
very much discounted, therefore, when we 
consider the undoubted reasons which 
have prompted their publication. The 
“ London Statist” is one of the papers 
that has the more recently elaborated this 
prospective state of things here, and it has 
relied chiefly for its argument on the fact 
of these liquidations by the English capital- 
ists and the resulting withdrawals of gold 
—‘immense” shipments, to use its own 
words. But let us look at the facts briefly : 
$68,000,000 gold is the net amount that 
has been drawn from us by the world in 
two years, to July ist, during which time 
we have produced about $66,000,000, nearly 
$50,000,000 of which is probably in the 
shape of bullion or coin now, and is back 
of our currency. The Mint Bureau esti- 
mates that in the two years ending July | 
our stock of gold is $32,000,000 less than 
it was July 1, 1890, or, say, $664,000,000 
now in sight, against $696,000 000 two 
years ago. These figures certainly are not 
very significant, and the cry of “ immense ”’ 
put forth by the “ Statist” has no founda- 
tion in fact. Another statement made in 
this series of articles (for the “ Statist ” has 
made a series of its writings on the sub- 
ject) is that the banks here have been 
hoarding gold. Now, banks don’t hoard 
gold; they are the depositories for busi- 
ness ard commerce, and any gold that 
goes into their regular reserves is there 
for business uses. Individuals hoard in 


safe deposits, old stockings, or in special 
accounts ; and the fact is that most of the 
gold that has gone from the Treasury in 


the two years ‘named is found now in the 
banks. Where else would it go? The 
Treasury has been systematically reducing 
its balances on the general policy that they 
were too large for its uses, and were 
needed in the commerce of the country, 
and naturally they have simply gone in 
deposits to the banks. When the “ Statist” 
or any other English paper assumes that 
there is distrust here in this country, it 
makes a false assumption, and therefore, 
its premise being wrong, its whole argu- 
ment and conclusion are essentially without 
foundation. 

The earnings of railways still continue 
large. The volume of domestic exchanges 
is unprecedentedly large, and the outlook 
for crops, notwithstanding the continued 
sensational dispatches from the West to 
the contrary, is very bright and promising. 
The stock and bond markets are firm and 
more active. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, decrease... 1,075,800 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 4 517,500 
Deposits, 641,800 
Reserve, 5,432,850 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the city 
banks a little short of $19,000,000, with 
money 1% per cent. on call. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.,.... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT Vice-Presi. 

RICHARD MARIS Secretary and Treas. 

AMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, a = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 


osiah M. Fiske, Alexander E. rr, 
alter R. Gillette, Packard, 
Robert Goelet Henry oe Rogers, 


George Griswold Haven, 

R. Somers Hayes, 

Oliver Harriman 

Charles R. Henderson, 
drian Iselin, 

James N. -y 


& Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


McK. 

Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
illiam C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments forcolleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 
Trust 


Please mention The Christian Usion 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND 
SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 15, 1892.. 


Income Bond Conversion 
Under Circular No. 68 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,000,00c 
Income Bonds having assented to the conversion pro- 
posed in Circular 68, the plan has been declared fully 
effective by the Directors of the Company. To avoid in- 
justice to’distant and absent holders of Income Bonds'who 
have either not become acquainted with the plan or 
through circumstances have been unable to avail them- 
selves of it in the limit named in Circular 68, such limit is 
hereby extended until September 1, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgaze Bonds, Class A, until September 1, 
1892, by the following appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Pending completion of engraved bonds, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to be 
exchanged without unnecessary delay for the former in 
due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York, and 
London. 

Income Bond Script of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting their 
bonds to any of the agencies mentioned, can effect the 
original and present exchanges at the same time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for 
use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies and 
of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESIDENT ATCHI- 
SON COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. By 
order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vite-President. 


The ]Vjiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue Umited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


| 

| 

| 
| 
ii 
| 
| 
| 

A D. Julliard, 
| 
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‘There is no Investment 
now open to the sons of 
men which creates so 
much value for each 
dollar invested as an in- 
vestment in 
IRRIGATION,” 


YAQUI 


FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. LAND GRANT 


GOLD BONDS 


EXCHANGFABLE FOR LAND AT FIVE 
DOLLARS AN ACRE 


Sonora and Sinaloa Irrigation Com- 
pany, 
Kings County Trust Company, 
Trustee under the Mortgage. 
Total authorized issue, - $600,000 
Payable —/u/y 7, 1902, in Gold Coin. 
Interest—6 fer cent., semi-annual. 


Security—550,000 acres of land in 
Sonora, Mexico; also the Yaqui 
Trrigating Canal, now in process 
of construction. 


Privilege—Can be exchanged for land 
under the Yagui Canal at the 
rate of $5 an acre. 

Present Price—Par and accrued in- 

lerest. 


Mortgagor. 


We offer these bonds in the confidence that 
there was never offered in this country a simi- 
lar bond so well secured, or affording such a 
chance of legitimate profit to the bondholder. 

His security is land. This land, unirrigated, 
is worth several times the whole issue of bonds; 
irrigated, it will be worth at least $25, an acre, 
and thereafter will steadily and rapidly advance. 

His chance for profit is this: that he may, 
at any time, exchange his bond for this land at 
$5 an acre. 

Irrigation changes a desert into a garden. 
The investor in irrigation makes, not two blades 
of grass to grow where one grew before, but an 
infinity of blades where there were none before. 
That is why he reaps his profit of ten or twenty 
for one. In Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Idaho, land, formerly barren, now 
sells from $50 to $100 an acre. In Southern 
California, land which 15 years ago found no 
purchasers at $1.25 an acre is selling as high 
as $500 an acre. In Mexico, not one hundred 
“miles from the Yaqui land, it brings $50 to 
$100. 

The Yaqui land is merely waiting for the 
moving of the waters. There is none in the 
world more fertile. The Valley of the Nile is 
no better; and the prairies of Illinois cannot 
compare with it in productiveness. 

For descriptive pamphlets, maps, and any 
information, address 

LOGAN, CLARK & DEMOND, 

58 WILLIAM STREET, 
New YorK CIty. 


the Flour City 
32s Hennepin Ave. 


Correspondence 
Very True 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dr. A. H. Plumb, one of the Prudential 
Committee, has written an article in the 
*“ Advance” on Andover Ethics, in which 
he charges the fresent professors with im- 
morality in holding their positions in hat 
institution. 

Cannot the same charge be brought 
(if he is consistent) against Professor Park 
(with whom he agrees), Professor Phelps, 
and others, who also hold views at vari- 
ance with those held by the early found- 
ers? The writer is old enough to know 
that when Professor Park was installed as 
professor he was looked upon by many as 
a heretic, and was considered an unsuita- 
ble man to hold the office. The old prov- 
erb, “ People who live in glass houses 
ought not to throw stones,” would seem to 
be applicable in this case. If shey were 
allowed to subscribe to the Andover Creed 
“in substance of doctrine,” 
fal reservations, as we know they did, why 
should not the present professors of An- 
dover be allowed the same privilege? 
Consistency, thou art a jewel.” S. 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of July 30 in the art column 
your critic made an.undeserved criticism 
of the summer exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club, as I think. Some one must 
have given him the false impression that 
the exhibition is some sort of an exclusive 
affair. The “friends of the members” 
include all who care to ask for tickets; 
all tickets are season tickets, and one 
ticket will admit as many as choose to 
go in one party; and the inclosed ad- 
vertisement will show that it is desired 
that everybody shall know that tickets may 
be had at the usual and most accessible 
places. Further, to limit its exhibitions to 
members would be, in my opinion, to invite 
taxation, rather than to avoid it as an 
educational institution. In short, both 
your facts and your conclusions therefrom 
were askew; which, permit me to say, 
doesn’t usually happen in your excellent 
paper. 

I write this from a sense of obligation 
to the Art Club for much pleasure freely 
given me in the past. W. E. R. 


False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods, Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


ton, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philad ladelphia, 40 rexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOURS SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk... N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
. Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
nee. . Nat. Bk. and Rev. B. Banks, 
AR. icited. 


making men. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


, are strengthened and nourished by the 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
Drink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


nursin 
use 0 la 
that worn out condition. 


Mr. Gatus MULLETT, 
of Chatham, Mass., 
says of 


“ Your sample package of 
Peptonix came in due time. 
I have been troubled with 
chronic Dyspepsia for the 
past twelve years, and have 
spent hundreds of dollars 
for relief, but I can 
happily For say that I 
have found more relief from 
the dozen sample tablets re- 
ceived than from all other 
remedies combined. En- 
closed find postal note, for 
which forward two boxes 
by return mail.” 


Dyspepsia. 


We mail 

free sample. 
The Allston 
Boston, Mass. 


SO 
SHAVES 


A cake of “YANKEE” Shaving Soap 


Mg costs fifteen cents. 

Itis enough for 300 shaves. 
Used for over 50 years by 
over 50 MILLION MEN, 


c unable to getit at your Drug Store, send 15c 15e. 
for a full size cake to 
» THE J. B.WILLIAMS CO. , GLASTONDURY, Cr. 


day, 


With gold, silver or nickel. 
fm No experience, * No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholesale to 


HEALTH warranted to renew — color te 
satisfactory Hair 


THAI Gray Hair. Most grower, 


Hatz Book & boa Kis Conus, Bost Oorn ure, boas F REE 


‘ 
rT 
Gnest of jewelry good as 
| 
acents $5. Write for circu- 
lars. HL. E. DELNO 
Oo., Columbus, 
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About People 


—Dr. A. T. Pierson reports Mr. Spur- 
geon as once defining “gumption” to be 
“not making any greater ass of yourself 
than you are by nature.” 

—According to foreign papers, Guy de 
Maupassant, the famous French author 
who became insane about a year ago, has 
no chance of regaining hs reason. 

—Mr. Jay Gould has advertised his 
$500,000 yacht for sale for $200,000. An 
exchange wishes that the disinclination to 
water thus evinced could be extended to 
Mr. Gould’s land enterprises. 

—Senator W. M. Evarts, referring at the 
time to the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable, remarked: “ Columbus said, ‘ Here 
is one world—let there be two;’ but Cyrus 
W. Field said, ‘Here are two worlds—let 
them be one.’” 

—Miss Ellen Terry will, says the Lon- 
don “ Athenzum,” shortly appear before 
the public in a new part—namely, that 
of author. She is going to publish a 
book in the coming autumn under the title 
of “ Stray Memories.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Stockbridge, 
who is at the head of the list of chaplains 
in the United States Navy, is the only one 
who has the rank of commodore. Helives 
in Philadelphia, and has been in the ser- 
vice over fifty years. 

—Disraeli had a most convenient and 
comfortable fashion of acknowledging pres- 
entation copies of books. “ Mr. Disraeli,” 
he would write, “ presents his compliments 
to Mr. X., and will lose no time in perusing 
his interesting work.” 

—E. B. Tichener, of Oxford and Leipsic 
universities, has been appointed assistant 
Professor of Psychology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mr. Tichener has already made him- 
self widely known in the philosophic world 
by writings in “ Mind” and other phil- 
osophical journals. 

—Camille Saint-Saens has accepted the 
invitation of the World’s Fair directors to 
come to Chicago next summer. Mr. Saint 
Saens will probably choose May cr June 
for his visit. He will conduct programmes 


of his own compositions, and will ap- 


pear as an organist and at chamber con- 
certs. 

— Memoranda among the papers of the 
artist Meissonier indicate that he left a 
novel in manuscript, but no trace of it can 
be found. It dealt with his own career, 
and it is believed that his second wife, who 
was jealous of the memory of his first wife, 
destroyed it because of its allusions to the 
latter. 

—Mark Twain was born in Missouri, 
Howells in Ohio, Bret Harte in Albany, 
N. Y., Aldrich in New Hampshire, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder in New Jersey, Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard in Massachusetts, 
Julian Hawthorne in Boston, and Henry 
James “in New England.” Amélie Rives 
and Thomas Nelson Page are Virgin- 
ians, and Joel Chandler Harris is a Geor- 
gian. 

—Mr. Howells tells an interviewer of 
the New York “ World ” that he makes at 
the outside from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year by hispen. Mr. Howells says also that 
his work is the product of painstaking effort, 
and never of the “ fine frenzy ” of inspira- 
tion. “Whenever I have given way to 
the so-called inspiration of the moment, 
and have worked with reckless enthusiasm, 
I have always found the next day,” he 
says, “that my work was rubbish and all 

ost.”’ 

—A neighbor and contemporary of Sir 
Walter Scott and James Hogg was John 
Douglas, of Selkirk, whe died recently at 


the age of ninety-three. He was engaged 
for several years at the building of Abbots- 
ford, and often conversed with Sir Walter, 
who, as he said, “had nae pride about 
him.” Douglas was well acquainted with 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and well remembered 
the election riot of Selkirk, when the Sheriff 
was mobbed. He was a zealous radical in 
the old days, and took an active part in the 
Chartist movement. 

—The last of the English Chartists, the 
late poet Thomas Cooper, was in his boy- 
hood apprenticed toa cobbler. He wasac- 
customed at that time to rise at three or 
four o’clock in the morning in order to carry 
out his studies, and the moment his work 
was over he was back at his books. At 
twenty-three he knew the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and French languages, was 
versed in mathematics, had a fine knowl- 
edge of English history and literature, and 
was indulging in general reading of the 
most extensive and varied character. All 
this learning he acquired alone and under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

—The London “ World” of recent date 
says that “a very smart thing in the way 
of driving was accomplished last week by 
Mr. Tiffany, the American, who is a great 
enthusiast in coaching. Mr. Tiffany has 
had a coach built in exact imitation of the 
old English mail coaches, very light and 
so constructed as torun smoothly. This 
coach made her trial trip last week from 
Paris to Trouville, and the distance (about 
one hundred and thirty miles) was covered 
in ten minutes under eleven hours, Mr. 
Tiffany having three companions, in addi- 
tion to the guard, and stopping only to 
change horses at the places appointed. 
This is the fastest drive on record.” 


From the Hub.—Boston Mamma—Who 
dwelt in the garden of Eden? Freddy— 
Oh, I know: the Adamses !—7exas Sift- 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one ina hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 


our trade-marks—tough glass 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


SICK HEADACHE 


‘Disordered Liver, etc. 


) They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
} Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
} lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
} Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
Penergy of the human frame. These Facts 
) are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


) | Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
) Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa Box. 


New York Depet, 365 Canal St. 
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j 
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She is 


to use Pearline. 
it will do just what is claimed for it, 


She admits that 


that it will save her time, take away 

Vax the drudgery, and do the work bet- 

ix 4 ter; but she argues that, if it does 
oF all this, it must ruin the clothes. 

It's a poor argument. Because 


the dirt is loosened and separated 


brought out, why need harm 
come to the fabric that holds 


(n) ~~ It's a delicate matter to 


arrange — but Pearline 
does it. All its imitators 


would like to know how. Hundreds of millions of packages 


of Pearline have been used—by millions of women. 


If it had 


been dangerous to anything it would have died long ago. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Beware ‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your er sends 
335 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


TIFFANY -GLASS.&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:-WORKERS DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS 


*333-T0. 341: FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 
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AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 
which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


BooKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


‘The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II 
of “Family Worship”—#sz., the Prayer: 
without the Readings. 

SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Se 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook 
1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 

ice, $1.50. 

“Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influence: 
of the time.”"—CAristian /ntelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

es. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its 


The old fields. that have been tt 
ve 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’— 


IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per voluine, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark ; Volume IL. Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Finding a Pearl 


When William Lloyd Garrison began, at 
the age of twenty, to publish the “ Free 
Press,” he had, of course, the usual amount 
of bad and indifferent poetry to read. All 
the local poetasters who thought they could 
make verse, and would have been far more 
worthily employed in making shoes, del 
uged him with their halting contributions. 
But one day, says the “ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” the paper's drag-net brought up a 
pearl. Thus Mr. Garrison tells the story : 

Going up-stairs to my office, I observed a 
letter lying near the door; I opened it, 
and found it contained an original piece of 
poetry for the “ Free Press.” 

The ink was very pale, the handwriting 
very small, and, having at that time a hor. 
ror of newspaper original poetry, my first 
impulse was to tear it without reading it, 
since the chances of rejection were as 
ninety-nine to one. Summoning up my 
resolution, however, I perused it, and was 
so gratified with it that | gave it a place 
in my journal. 

As I was anxious to find out the writer, 
my post-rider one day divulged the secret, 
saying that he had brought the letter, and 
that it was written by a Quaker lad named 
Whittier, who was daily at work with ham- 
mer and lapstone on the shoemaker’s bench 
at East Haverhill. 

I lost no time in driving to see the 
youthful bard, who came into the room 
with shrinking diffidence, blushing like a 
maiden, and almost‘unable to speak. | 
gave him some words of encouragement, 
but addressed myself particularly to his 
parents, urging them to grant him every 
possible facility for the development of 
his remarkable genius. 

This was the beginning of a lifelong 
friendship, founded on similarity of pur- 
pose and principles. 


Modes of Speech 


In Dr. Pierson’s description of life in 
the Southwest as he saw it many years ago 
—“before the war”—he speaks often of 
the peculiar turns of speech there preva. 
lent. He was once present at an ecclesi- 
astical meeting, where motions were piled 
upon each other until matters were in a 
frightful muddle. Finally the Moderator 
was appealed to for a decision. 

He rose from his seat, as became a 
presiding officer thus appealed to, and, 
lifting his lank form till his head was 
among the rafters of the low school-house, 
he hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“ Brethren, my decision is that you are 
all ahead of the hounds.” 

Dr. Pierson confesses that he did not 
fully comprehend the meaning of the words, 
but he could not help seeing that the de- 
cision was perfectly clear and satisfactory 
to the assembly. 

As Dr. Pierson traveled about—he was 
an agent of the Bible Society—he often 
put up for the night at very humble cabins, 
and commonly, before the family went to 
bed, he was invited to conduct family wor- 
ship. The form of the invitation was 
peculiar and invariable. 

The Bible and hymn-book were brought 
forward and laid upon the table, and then 
the host turned to the preacher and said, 
“ Will you take the books, sir?” 

At table hé was expected to ask a bless- 
ing; and here, again, the phraseology 
employed was peculiar. When all were 
seated, the man of the house would say, 
“ Will you make a beginning, sir?” Then 
all heads were bowed, and the blessing 
was invoked. 


ALE and BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 


For CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
Supplies complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 


cate palate. The only liquid fre-digestea Food 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF (0, 


New York City. 


IN THE OPEN 


10 miles or 1,000 miles from home—it matters not—Co- 
lumbias wear the world around—repairs so seldom one 
forgets about them—Columbias are guaranteed. 

inest cycling catalogue free at Cotumbia agencies. by 
mail for two 2-ct. stamps. Pupe Mfg. Co., Buston, New 
York, Chicago. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE LSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists 


“ CONSUMPTION 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
U. 6. A. 
Best Copper and Tin ool and Church 
BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 

and Terme Same thte 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE, i2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A WELLESLEY GRADUATE, with special 
training in mathematic: and several years’ experience in 
teaching, desir s a position. st of references. dress 
M. S., No. 2,749, care of Christian Union, Clinton 
Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


WANTED—By lady of middle age, cultivated and 
refined, a position as companion, or managing house- 
keeper, to elderly lady or gontioman. Small salary. Ref- 
qrences exchanged. H. M., 307 Washington St., 


PARTIES VISITING CHICAGO will find ele- 
ntly furnished rooms, with home comforts, on the Lake 
ront—one block from the Auditorium and five hundred 
yards from the “ World’s Fair” trains—by addressing 
a THOMAS, Suite 11, Argyle Building, Chicago, 


WANTED Alter September, a middle-aged or elderly 
woman (witow preferred), accustomed to the care of chil- 
dren, to take entire charge of two children, one nearly two 
years, the other three months old. Kefere _ 
Address by mail E. C. C., 139 Elm St., New Haven, 


A, 

_ — AB. 
=~ 


